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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, | wafted her through the air so high that she saw | with much unction at their devotions. By and 

The Vale of Glamorgan: Scenes and Tales the church-loft and all the houses, below her, |by the woman also returned, somewhat tired, 

among the Welsh. 12mo. pp. 309. London, as though she were in a balloon. In her flurry | and spattered with wet and sand, like one off a 

1839. Saunders and Otley. she threw the treasure up the stream and not swift journey; and said that the old money- 
WE are exceedingly pleased with this volume, down; when, the spirit, with a savage look, | hoarder’s spirit, after having told her to take, 
which seems to us to have a purity about it! tossed her into a whirlwind, and she knew not as they saw, the bag of money from the nook 
altogether refreshing. The only ornamenting|how in the world she had got back again. ‘where it had been hidden in the chimney, car- 
is in the style, which so much resembles that of Then, again, there is another quite fresh in-| ried her in a trice to the Ogmore river, and 
Mr. Carne (see his “ Letters from the East,” stance of the same thing at Brincethin. A held her in mid-air over it, while she flung the 
and other popular works), that we could almost | girl was going one fine summer evening for bag down the stream. As soon as she had 
imagine the writer had formed himself upon his water to a well ina green pasture field, where done so, he smiled, took off his hat, with a 
neighbouring Cornish contemporary. He could there was the ruin of an old house. Suddenly | bow, and then offered her his arm, and escorted 
not have done better, for he is picturesque and something like lightning shot swiftly round her home with civility quite remarkable in the 
ornate without falling into affectation or ex-|her. The girl was frightened, and returned | ghost of the morose, old curmudgeon. This,’ 
aggeration, W ith reference to the tales them- ; home quickly. The next evening the same!said Davy, as indeed I knew to be the case, 
selves, they are simple, and not wrought up to thing happened; but the girl now looking ‘is vouched for by a great many * serious’ 
make points, surprises, or striking terminations. |askance along the ground, as the brightness people.’” 
Like the original ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” they are glanced round her, perceived the lower part of} The localisation and peculiarity of this super- 
not dressed up for the European taste: like an antique female figure, having on high. stition, extending to any even insignificant 
good Welsh ale, untouched by the London heeled, peaked shoes, with immense buckles. piece of metal, appears to stamp it with great 
improvers. Those who read ghost and witch She ran home in a desperate fright, and soon | antiquity—with an antiquity when even a bit 
stories for excitement, will not like the book ;:had all the neighbourhood about her. They of iron was as precious to a Welshman as more 
but those who read for the sake of becoming | persuaded her to go again, and ask the spirit in| recently to an Indian savage. 
acquainted with ancient superstitions and tra-,the Holy Name, what it wanted. Thisshedid,; The next passage we quote is, we think, a 
~ acs will find them here quite unadulterated. and had to take a hoard from under a hearth. / very touching description, and, in a few words, 

eir general resemblance to the Scottish, Irish,'stone in the ruin, to the Ogmore. The of the feelings of one long absent from his 
Norse, and German legendary lore, is obvious ; spirit had a very old-fashioned look, and was | native home :— 
but there are some local peculiarities which |quaintly dressed; but made a most thankful| ‘‘ At length, however, his heart began to 
give them a distinctive character, and recom- courtesy when the hoard was thrown down the} yearn after his native land. It was not that. 
mend them the more to the curious in such ‘stream. But the most remarkable instance | he had left behind any friends whom he was 
re And who is not curious? The of all,’ said Davy, ‘ is that of the womanat St. | now anxious to see again ; for his old personal 
S = master will be lung abroad, the march of | Donatts. She had lived in the small cottage | attachments had dwindled away, with time 
ntellect indefinitely prolonged, and the system‘ where she still continues, on the side of the| and’ absence, to mere remembrance. But 


of natforial educatiom vastly mended indeed, coom there, with an old curmudgeon of a! his great local attachments all the while took 





» eager human natare, are banished from to the neighbours that his spirit would allow | overpowered all other f and ¢ = 
pod te Pa me” or less, of every human |her no rest. Her appearance indeed shewed | ations. He longed with an aching heart and a 
ple par segs shall offer no fur-| there was something the matter ; for although | restless eye to see once more the green fields, 
te a - _—_ Aas reed to the sweet she had always been grizzly enough, yet now | and blue hills, and swelling sea of the spot that 
lame - not still) fairy-haunted Vale of | she became so gaunt and odd, as not only to be | had given him birth, and where he had been 
Ti gan. : : 'a fright to the children, but to make even | nurtured in his early years; and finding that 
ie papers are thirty-one in number, and! grown people feel queer when they met her. | this longing and aching of the heart could not 


before these things and beliefs, with their firm | money-hoarder, and after his death complained | root deeper and deeper, until they at length™ on 
id 


a 
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—— various legends, intermixed with some | This was at the time when the folks hereabouts 
om Po pe descriptions of scenery. The first ‘began to be methodistical ; so they proposed, as 
ra shall pitch upon for a specimen is upon the best thing for the haunted woman's relief, 

pectre Haunts, and the interlocutor who ad- | to have a prayer-meeting at her house; and 


be repressed, he set out and re-tramped his 
| long aud tedious way homewards.” 
And the result is almost equally affecting :— 
** He found on his retumn that twenty years 


—— instances of them, thus cites the fol-|accordingly several serious persons met there| had been sufficient for many changes in the 
“ a of ; _ |one night to pray and sing. ‘They found the| neighbourhood. And all the changes were to 
Vidtest, tad as now penne warm upon his | woman gruff and strange to their devotions, | him now displeasing ; to miss old objects, and 
ok 2 erage i, <4 he most remarkable | Presently, however, they filled the cottage, and | to have new ones obtruded on the eye, equally 
ates 4 — e,’ said he, ‘of the unrest |sang and prayed at a great rate. In the midst | offended him. He drew hastily nearer and 
pirits, is where hoarders of money, or it is|of it, the woman cried out, ‘ There he is!—) nearer home, and at length spied the smoke 


even said, those who have hidden any metal, there he is!’ The people stared, but could see 
were wigs | a piece of old iron, die while it is ' nothing. They vhs pte her to ask, in the 
gem Pope was is it said, do those spirits | Holy Name, what it wanted. She did so; but 
it , = A, e hidden treasure be taken by a/they could hear no answer. The woman, how- 
os Fm , aud thrown down the stream of the ever, now again asked, ‘ Where is it ?”—and 
- fie. covageN Only now lately a tailor’s wife then went to the fireplace, and stretching her 
eon tad ‘ » Who had been up to that time ajarm up the chimney, brought down what 
cal me nebmw sg was haunted and teased by | seemed to be a bag of money from a secret nook 
re . she became mere skin and bone, there. She turned round, and crying out, 
not ¢ —- take a hoard honestly to the |‘ Let me go!—let me go!’ slipped through 
sawn or a ree while the woman, know- | them, out of the house, in a twinkling. There 
nye e ye 8 haunts that there wasahoard| were some young men standing by the door, 
waht —— ms are tokeep it for her own|who followed her at full speed directly. It 
forin =a haa e ‘ Gre 2 however, found | was a fine moonlight night; and they saw her 
cedar gg church late in the even- | mount before them over the stile, into the road, 
rr Nat Pr e phos church-lane ; and she | without touching it, and whisk off, out of sight. 
Siving rm ae en she came to herself, that | No trace of her was then to be seen; and the 
Wu ek sary og for the sake of quiet, young men, after staring at each other, re- 
@ hoard to the Ogmore, the spirit had. | turned to the cottage, and now joined the others 


\curling from the chimney-top of the family 
‘cottage. His heart beat quick, and his eye 
glistened as it hurried from one familiar object 
to another. But he was among a strange 
people, although not in a strange land, and 
sought in vain to recognise some old acquaint- 
ance amongst those who gazed at his gaunt and 
haggard figure. His father’s hearth, too, was 
trodden by those who were unknown to him. 
His aged acquaintance had been laid low by 
death, and he could not recognise the features 
of those whom he had left young.” 

The Tolaeth (ominous and foreboding sounds, 
the forerunners of death or some sad calamity, ) 
interests us :— 

The Tolaeth is “‘a supernatural and ominous 
imitation of some earthly sound. ‘I'hus there is 
no carpenter throughout all those parts who does 
not declare, that, before every occasion on which 
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he is employed to make a coffin, he hears it made 
by night in his work-shop; which he calls, 
* hearing the Tolaeth before the coffin.’ It is 
also a usual thing to hear a feeble plaintive 
wail pass to the churehyard in the night, before 
children’s death ; and nothing is more common, 
than when a person lies upon his death-bed 
for supernatural sounds to be heard in the 
house, such as groans, or a knocking, or the 
footsteps of the sick person passing out; and 
all these are called the ‘ Tolaeth before death.’ 
But the chief sort of Tolaeth is the one before 
a burying ; when all the funeral procession is 

or seen to pass along towards the 
churchyard ; and of one of this sort, the parson 
gave me the following relation :— 

* The Spectre Funeral.— Do you recollect,’ 
said he, ‘a bay horse called Falcon that I once 
had ?—Oh, no, it was before your time. How- 
ever, he was a fine, high-couraged fellow, as 
ever was crossed, with no fault but being too 
rash and violent. At times, to be sure, how 
he would snort and tear away! And then he 
would dash at a leap like a very thunderbolt ! 
I thought at times to call him Dreadnought, 
and then again Death’s-door ;—he was often so 
near being the death of me. Ha! how different 
was I then from what I am now! I used to 
go hunting then even on that devil; and one 
day, after a run with the fox-hounds, I had 
dined at the castle, and was returning home 
about midnight, a little flushed with wine, on 
a hand-gallop, now and then humming, or 
singing, or talking to myself, when of a sudden 
Falcon bolted off the road into the ditch, and 
there drooped and trembled, as a very Christian 
might, for fear. ‘Ho, ho!’ said I, ‘ what new 
quaver is this ?? and then I tried to force him 
on; but that would not do at all. So I coaxed 
him and patted his neck, and said ‘ So-ho, poor 
fellow !’ which evidently comforted him; for 
he moved his tail, and turned his head towards 
me. But just then a loud band of psalm- 
singers broke upon my ear. They were peal- 
ing forth the old hundredth psalm, which is 
the one always used at funerals. Nothing 
could be more distinct or solemn. And pre- 
sently I heard the slow, regular tramp of the 
whole procession, with the groans and sobs of 
the mourners. I knew now it must be a 
Tolaeth; and, recollecting what I had heard 
the old people say, I stooped forward on the 
horse’s neck, and, looking along the ground, 
saw them all advancing towards me. There 
were the psalm-singers first, two a-breast, with 
their hats off, and their mouths open, as in the 
act of singing. Then followed the coffin, borne 
on the shoulders of four men, who held their 
hats by the side of their heads. Next came 
the mourners, the women holding up their 
handkerchiefs, and the men pale and solemn, 





with their hatbands streaming behind. And 
then followed the usual long train of friends 
and neighbours. All passed, distinct and close, 
before me, but now, while I saw them, per-| 
fectly silent. There was not now the slightest | 


sound of a foot, nor even of the psalm-singers, | 


although their mouths were open. As soon as | 
they had passed, I drew myself up; and then| 
it all broke upon my ear again, as at first. So 
true it is that the Tolaeth touches only one | 
sense at a time, that, while you hear it, you 
cannot see it, and, if you see it, you will hear 
nothing. When it had got quite clear of us, 
Falcon turned his head towards me, and gave 
a quiet switch with his tail; then, not without 
faltering, he made the road, and presently 
struck off at a round gallop. He dashed 
through the gate as we reached home, knock- 
ing it to shivers, and then stood trembling 


girl is just going.” 


with me before the door. Although in top 
condition, the sweat streamed from him all 
over, and the poor fellow, as I was guving, 
turned his head so wistfully after me, that I 
made the man remain in the stable with him 
all that night. And now,’ said the parson, 
in conclusion, ‘it was not long after this that 
one of the neighbours was thrown from his 
horse in returning from market, and broke his 
neck, just at the place and the hour of the 
night that I met that Tolaeth; and when he 
was buried, his funeral passed there exactly in 
the manner I had seen it.’ Here I mentioned 
to the parson an instance of the Tolaeth, which 
although not witnessed by myself, as the other 
had been by him, happened in a labourer’s 
family that I knew well, and who were quiet, 
truthful people as could be. This honest work- 
man and his wife had just turned into bed one 
night, in the room which was the only apart- 
ment of their cottage, below stairs, when they 
heard the door open, the tread of several per- 
sons entering, some of them walking heavily, 
as under a load, then a moving and drawing of 
the chairs, and the putting down of some heavy 
wooden thing upon them. ‘Oh, John!’ said 
the wife, ‘what is that?’ John, rubbing his 
eyes, jumped out of bed; but they could see 
nothing. Shortly afterwards their only son 
went out bathing in the sea, and was drowned. 
His corpse was brought home upon a ladder, 
and when carried by a party of the neighbours 
into the cottage, and the chairs were drawn 
together, and it was put down upon them, the 
poor woman cried out, ‘Oh! this is exactly 
what I heard the other night: my heart has 
been misgiving me ever since.’”’ 

The most particular Welsh point in this 
superstition, as far as we are aware, is that 
which restricts the impression of the 7'olaeth 
to only one sense at atime. The second sight 
of the Highlands not only sees, but (pardon 
the bull) hears all the circumstances attending 
the omen at the same moment. 

The Corpse Candle is common to all coun- 
tries: the following is a lively account of it, 
and possesses some slight varieties (such as the 
yellow spot) to recommend it for extract :— 

‘“‘The parson of that parish was a snuffy 
little man, who used to come to the tavern al- 
most every day, dressed in an old suit of rusty 
black clothes, very coarse yarn stockings, and 
a greasy hat cocked up behind by his coat-col- 
lar, I observed that if he found the ale and 
fire to his liking, he had no objection to beguile 
some hours of his time in gossip with the old 
landlady ; and on such occasions he would hold 
forth to her in aloud nasal twang, very oracu- 
larly. One day, however, he turned in with 
something of a cloud upon his countenance ; 
and as he took out his snuff-box and tapped 
the lid, at the same time looking round and 
wriggling his nose, he desired them to bring 
him a mug of beer, in a voice that shewed he 
was affected by some more than ordinary inci- 
dent. Our old landlady regarded him for a 
moment with a curious look, and then went 
and drew a mug of her best, and was going to 
air it for him before the fire, and add to it a 
little powdered ginger, with the observation 
that ‘the day was raw;” when he seized it 
out of her hand, and without more ado took off 
a deep draught. Then, setting the mug down 
on a bright steel stand upon the hearth, he 
turned his back to the fire, and spreading his 
legs, drew a deep sigh. ‘ Bobba,’ said he to the 
surprised old woman, ‘I have just been giving 
the sacrament io Winey Thomas: the poor 

*Ha!” said our hostess, ‘I 
was thinking as much: Udgorn angau yw 


pesweh sych, ‘the trumpet of death is a dry 
cough.’’ ‘Ay,’ said the parson, ‘and her mo- 
ther has had the Marw goel, ‘the yellow spot 
before some one’s death,’ on her arm now this 
long while.’ ‘It is true enough,’ said our 
landlady ; ‘the poor woman was in here with 
me only the other day, for something good to 
give her druan, ‘her poor child,’ and she told 
me about it, and how the Canwyll Corph, the 
Corpse-candle, had been in the house.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the parson, with a drawling, nasal twang, 
as he tucked up the skirts of his coat, one un. 
der each arm, ‘I don’t know what to say to 
that. In these days, to be sure, people will 
have that the Canwyll Corph is seen here and 
there, all about the country; but it was not so, 
I warrant you, in old times. For the old 
account is, that this light, which goes from the 
house to the church before death, was to be 
seen nowhere but in Wales; nor yet in any 
part of Wales out of St. David’s diovess; nor 
yet there, it is like, before the time of St. Da. 
vid himself, who, once upon a time, took in 
hand to pray God that some such token 
should have its place there as a memorial of 
him: which accordingly was. And,’ said the 
parson, snuffing a pinch emphatically into his 
nose, ‘it is there, to thisday.’ But our hostess 
protested against such a limitation of the Can- 
wyll Corph to the diocess of St. David, and 
declared that she had known many and many 
people to see it in that very neighbourhood, and 
immediately entered upon a particular and 
earnest relation of all the circumstances attend. 
ing its appearance to Winny Thomas's motlier. 
‘The poor woman and her sick daughter were 
in bed together one night, when the mother 
could not sleep for sorrowing over her anwyl 
child, and thinking how lone and disconsolate 
she should be were she to lose her. And as 
her eyes filled with tears, it seemed as though 
she saw confusedly several small lights flitting 
indistinctly about. So she raised her hand and 
wiped away the tears, and Ivoked, and at the 
foot of the bed she saw a corpse-candle sure 
enough. It was a still, faint, little flame, that 
shed no light, and every thing remained dark 
about it. The poor woman gazed at it, like 
one stupid, for some time; and then, without 
knowing scarcely what she was about, she 
raised herself softly, and reached her hand 
towards it. But as her finger touched the 
light, it dropped all into pale sparkles that went 
out as they fell. Just then the sick girl 
groaned, and something came over the mother, 
and she could not help sobbing aloud, Her 
daughter heard her, and asked what was the 
matter; but she could only answer, ‘Oh my 
anwyl child!’ She could not go on for weep- 
ing. So the sick girl asked again, ‘ Did you 
see any thing, mother ?’—which startled and 
surprised her exceedingly, and she replied, 
‘See? no, my anwyl, why ?—did you?’ ‘No, 
said the poor girl; ‘only I felt as if I saw 
something.’ Here the old hostess raised her 
apron to her eyes: for indeed they had gradu- 
ally filled with tears. But as she concluded, 
and turned off to her housewifery, she told us, 
with something of an air of triumph, that it 
was plain enough that the Canwy/ll Corph was 
to he seen a good distance from St. David’s. 

But we must come to an end, and cannot 
do better than take the last sketch in the 
volume :— 

“ Easter Eve.—On our return, I was sur- 
prised, as we came to the churchyard, to find 
it the scene of extraordinary employment, 
until I recollected that this was Easter eve. 
All the village were there, engaged, after the 





old custom, in trimming and adorning the 
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graves of their deceased relatives. Some were 
raising the sides with fresh turf, and putting 
fresh earth upon the surface ; and others white- 
washed the stones at the ends; while the 
women planted rosemary and rue, and the girls 
brought baskets of spring - flowers, crocuses, 
daffodils, and primroses, which were placed in 
somewhat fantastic figures upon all the graves. 
Among the rest was Gwenllian, Ewythr Jen- 
kins’s daughter, who was there dressing the 
grave of the honest old yeoman. It was the 
first time I had seen her since her father’s 
death, and now, after wiping her eyes with 
her apron, she went on to relate all about it. 
However, she said, that from the first they had 
scarcely a hope of his recovery, for that indeed 
they heard his Tolaeth the very night after he 
caught the cold that carried him to his grave. 
After describing the manner in which the old 
yeoman used to go to rest, and how particular 
he was to fold up his breeches, and place them 
under his pillow, especially when there hap- 
pened to be a sixpence in the pocket, she said, 
that on that night she had taken them from 
him to sew on a button, and threw them on 
the round table in the adjoining room. Pre- 
sently she drew a chair; but as she was going 
to sit down, there came a loud rap on the 
table, that startled her quite. ‘Oh, Jenny!’ 
said she to the servant girl who was with her, 
‘what was that?’ They looked at one an- 
other, but every thing now was as still as 
could be. So she reached out her hand to take 
the breeches ; but immediately, as she touched 
them, there came a double rap again on the 
table, under it, louder by far than the first, 
and that made all the furniture in the room to 
ring again. Upon that, a faintness came over 
her, that she could almost have sunk to the 
ground; and she thought something then ; but 
as soon as the old man died, Jenny told her 
that she was sure at the time it could be 
nothing but his Tolaeth. An old hound that 
had been lying on the ground with his fore- 
legs stretched out, and his head reclining be- 
tween them, as he watched Gwenllian dressing 
the grave, now rose up, and, after winding 
slowly round me, looked up into my face, and 
wagged his tail. He had been a great favourite 
with the old yeoman, who used to extol this 
ancient Welsh breed, of large size, long rough 
coat, and prodigious ears and flews. When I 
remarked the melancholy expression of the old 
hound’s hollow eye, Gwenllian said, one would 
hardly believe how he pined away after his old 
master. All the timie Ewythr Jenkins lay ill 
in bed, the hound used to walk backward and 
forward in the house, putting his nose to the 
empty settle, and then going uneasily to the 
old man’s bedside, where he would stand 
wagging his tail, and looking wistfully at him. 
ut what was most affecting of all, was to see 
the ‘dumb creature’ after his master’s death, 
having been always used to accompany him to 
church, go off by himself when he heard the 
bell toll, and, marching slowly up the aisle, lie 
down in his old place, outside the empty pew. ” 
he foregoing are complete examples of these 
unpretendiug tales ; and we trust our readers 
will agree with us in relishing their simplicity 
and the genuine air of belief with which they 
are related. “ The Maid’s Trick,” “ The 
Mabsant,"* “ The Cyhiraeth,” “ Flouting the 
avens,”” “The Valley of Glooms,” “The 
Coolstrin,” are all good; but of those to which 
a thao which merriment two old crones converse, and 


“Two old women, who knitting as the 
» " s y went, hal 
m4 taking a stroll, to see how things were Pate on, sate 
tis hy J bench opposite the house, and now relin- 
q their knitting for a few pinches of ¢ high-dry,’ 


| 


we have not specifically referred, “ The Yehain 
bannog and the Avaine,” is perhaps the 
strangest, as it seems to indicate certain ani- 
mals which would rejoice the hearts of Dr. 
Buckland and M. Agassiz to see and describe. 

‘‘T have been (says the story-teller) from 
one lake to another upon the hills, learn. 
ing what the old people had to say about 
the ychain bannog. and the avainc; but it 
amounted to very little, and I could scarcely 
figure to myself an idea of those terrible 
animals that in old times desolated whole dis. 
tricts in Wales. Nowhere could I hear any 
thing, more than that the ychain bannog were 
said to be enormous horned animals ; and that 
the avainc was thought to be something like 
a crocodile. All, however, agreed that it in- 
habited the mountain lakes, and ravaged the 
country round ; and there was scarcely a lake 
but what was said in the neighbourhood to be 
the one out of which the ychain bannog drew 
the avainc.. How the old people’s eyes glowed 
with the thoughts of past times, as they talked 
darkly about these matters! But now [ saw it 
all,” he continued ; ‘ the avainc drawing himself 
up, and putting one foot out before the other, 
and listening for his prey. But he had made 
the country still and desolate far around. There 
was no sound there but the rushing of the Bala 
water. For long tedious days did he watch 
with a blood-thirsty ear and a devouring eye 
from the still surface of the lake on the moun- 
tain-top. And at length there was a heavy 
tread in the distance. The avainc reared him- 
self, and looked round with a ravenous eye. 
| The heavy sound of that trampling drew nearer 
and nearer, and at length the ychain’ bannog 
jcame in sight. What grim disappointment and 
/affright seized his hideous countenance then ! 
| He plunged into the lake, and at his splash the 
;mountain shook. The ychain bannog heard it, 
‘and raised their nostrils to the wind. Slowly, 
but forcibly, they lash their sides with their 
| enormous tails. They toss their heads and 
jroar, till the mountains echo. Then with a 
jrolling gallop they reach the top, and stand 
| paring into the lake. Deep and long was the 
dive of the avainc, but at last he comes up for 
air. Better, monster! would it be, to perish 
in the still deep caverns of the lake !’ ”’ 

Were these the Saurians, Iguanadons, or 
Megalotheria, of ancient Wales? Perhaps so! 
Who can tell? 








Polynesia ; or, Missionary Toils and Triumphs 
in the South Seas. A Poem. 12mo. pp. 116. 
London, 1839. Snow. 

Turs beautiful and unassuming little poem 

carries with it a strong recommendation, for, 

besides the originality of the subject, it seems 
to have been written for a great and good pur- 
pose ; namely, to recommend that noblest of all 
enterprises—the regeneration of Pagan nations, 
by the diffusion of Christian principles. Any 
writer setting out with so pure an intention as 
this, would at least enlist the best feelings of 
his readers, if he had not the power to arouse 
their sympathies. But when, as in the present 
instance, the work bears the true impress of 
poetry, and shews in almost every page the 
touchings of a true spirit, something more than 
our sympathies are roused; we feel the soul 
kindle under the subject, and involuntarily ex- 
claim to ourselves, “Can it be that we are 
living in a world where such things as these 





The old snuff-taking dames listened with much compla- 
cency, shaking their aged heads, in unison with the tune. 
* Ay, ay; Ally Howell;’ said one of them, ‘you and I 
may never hear the like again.’ ‘ No,’ replied the other 
crone, ‘ when the worm and the clay are in our ears, Will 





Howe's harp will sound in vain,’” 





are still going on?” Yet soit is; and in a 
country that seems almost to rival all that poets 
have written of the garden of Eden, and the 
sweet valleys of Arcadia; there, until lately, 
reigned the deep midnight of ignorance, super- 
stition, and blind barbarity. Not that all is 
now black and overcast, as it was a few years 
ago, when even the eye of hope gazed forlornly 
over the desolating darkness, and sighed heavily 
while watching for the first faint streak of dawn 
to illumine that land of beauty and wretched. 
ness. No; the light has at last broken upon it, 
and revealing a goodly prospect, the sun now 
gilds a rich harvest-field, that seems to call 
aloud for labourers to gather the fruit into the 
garner. The good seed has been sown, taken 
deep root, and flourished; yet the crop is still 
standing until the reapers are ready to bring 
in those treasures, which the now enfeebled 
hands of the husbandmen can no longer manage 
alone. 

But turning to the poem, which is rich in 
descriptive passages and powerful painting, let 
us look at the state of the aged savage, as he 
was before the sound of the Gospel broke upou 
the land, when his own son too often dealt the 
death-blow :— 


*« But grant he lives—grant that his pilgrimage 
Has reached the verge of patriarchal age : 
Even then, unblest by kindred sympathy, 
He sits forlorn beneath yon blasted tree! 
For him field, forest, flood, have lost their charm— 
Hope quits his heart, and strength deserts his arm. 


Yet haply he has children—daughters—sons, 

Within whose youthful veins his life-blood runs ? 

Haply they soothe him, bear his load of cares, 

Prop his frail step, and humour his gray hairs ; 

No! filial love has never touch'd their soul— 

They never felt Religion’s sweet control ! 

How should they save whom they have scorned to 
soothe ? 

* Shall age,’ they cry, ‘ usurp the place of youth ? 

Shall he be fed, who, borne on tottering limb, 

Can fight no more—nor hunt, nor fish, nor swim ?” 


No! none shall pity—none for him shall plead : 

None climb the pread-frult-tree that he may feed ! 

None spread the mat beneath him—none supply 

That food which his own flesh and blood deny ! 

No! like a loathsome leper, thrust asi 

He dies—as helpless age too oft has died : 

Consumed by famine, or condemned to feel 

The ruthless parricide’s unhallowed steel ! 

Or, stealthily, beside the midnight wave, 

Led forth and buried in a living grave !” 

The annexed passages (which we must in- 
troduce by the following note) have struck 
us, as containing some fine traits of savage 
life. We regret that our space will not allow 
us to give the whole of this beautiful episode. 
But first the note, that our readers may better 
understand the subject :— 

* On the eve of war, also, human victims were 
invariably offered :—‘ King Pomare being about 
to fight a battle which would confirm him in, 
or deprive him of, his dominions ; to propitiate 
the gods, by the most valuable offerings he 
could command, was, with him, an object of the 
highest concern. For this purpose, rolls of 
native cloth, pigs, fish, and immense quantities 
of other food, were presented at the Maraes ; 
but still a tabu, or sacrifice, was demanded. 
Pomare, therefore, sent two of his messengers 
to the house of the victim whom he had marked 
for the occasion. On reaching the place, they 
inquired of the wife where her husband was. 
She replied, that he was in such a place, plant- 
ing bananas. ‘* Well,’ they continued, ‘ we are 
thirsty, give us some cocoa-nut water.’ She 
told them that she had no nuts in the house, 
but that they were at liberty to climb the trees, 
and take as many as they desired. They then 
requested her to lend them the O, which is a 
piece of iron-wood, about four feet long, and. an 
inch and a half in diameter, with which the 
natives open the cocoa-nut. She cheerfully 
complied with their wishes, litte imag: ning that 
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she was giving them the instrument which, in 
a few moments, was to inflict a fatal blow upon 
the head of her husband. Upon receiving the 
O, the men left the house, and went in search 
of their victim ; and the woman, having become 
rather suspicious, followed them shortly after, 
and reached the place just in time to see the 
blow inflicted and her husband fall. She rushed 
forward to give vent to her agonised feelings, 
and take a last embrace; but she was immedi- 
ately seized, and bound hand and foot, while 
the body of her murdered husband was placed 
in a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, and 
borne from her sight. It appears that they 
were always exceedingly careful to prevent the 
wife, or daughter, or any female relative, from 
touching the corpse; for so polluting were fe- 
males considered, that a victim would have 
been desecrated by a woman’s touch or breath 
to such a degree, as to have rendered it unfit for 
an offering to the gods. While the men were 
carrying their victim to the Marae, he recovered 
from the stunning effect of the blow, and, bound 
as-he was in the cocoa-nut leaf basket, he said 
to his murderers, ‘ Friends, I know what you 
intend to do with me; you are about to kill 
me, and offer me as a tabu to your savage gods ; 
and I also know that it is useless for me to beg 
for mercy, for you will not spare my life. You 
may kill my body, but you cannot hurt my 
soul; for I have begun to pray to Jesus, the 
knowledge of whom the missionaries have 
brought to our island.’ Instead of being moved 
to compassion by his affecting address, they 
laid him down upon the ground, placed a stone 
under his head, and with another beat it to 
pieces. In this state they carried him to their 
‘savage gods.’—One of the assassins, whose 
business it was to procure human sacrifices, 
sailed with me in my last voyage, and not only 
confirmed the foregoing statement, but detailed 
many other transactions equally tragical in 
which he had been engaged.’ ” 


** First of the few who heard and loved the Word 
Was one—the daughter of a pagan lord— 

One who had cast her wooden gods away, 

To learn of Him to whom the Christians pray. 

But still her lover to his idols clung, 

And mocked the wisdom of a woman’s tongue— 

eaf to her creed, and hardened in his own, 

Still bent the knee at Oro’s idol throne. 

And fair was Nera; rich in native grace; 

Her step elastic, sunshine in her face; 

Her features finely, delicately, wrought— 

Lighted with smiles, and eloquent with thought : 

The rose just struggling through her cheek’s dark tint, 

That shades, yet heightens, every lineament. 

And then her eye—fierceness subdued by love ; 

Her a mingled falcon and the dove. 

And lips that lent their freshness to the dawn; 

And limbs that mock’d the fleetness of the fawn ; 

And voice as soft as when young seraphs raise 

The songs of mercy to their Maker's praise.— 

Alas, that such should ever wake the strain 

That leads the dance at Oro's bloody fane! 

Her heathen sires, through immemorial years, 

Had girt Tahiti with unconquer’d spears ; 

Till worn at last, with long successful wars, 

They found some nameless heaven among the stars. 

Beneath the shadow of yon tall bamboo, 

That up to heaven its mastlike stature threw, 

A wicker cabin, thatch’d with plantain leaf, 

O’erlook’d, with latticed door, the coral reef; 

Thick round its threshold gaudy creepers flung 

Their scented leaves, and cluster’d garlands hung ; 

While birds of golden plume, beneath their shade, 

With many a song the sheltering leaves repaid. 

And nightly here, beneath the bread-tree’s boughs, 

The pagan warrior met his gentle spouse.— 

Conned the wild legends gather’d from her lips, 

Of Oro's wars, or England’s wondrous ships!” 

P The priest demands a victim, and sends out 
his messengers to capture Nera’s heathen lover. 
She hears them whisper his name in the thicket, 
warns him to escape, and— 

«** Away !"—With flying steps they scale the steep— 
Plunge in the stream—or, like the chamois, leap 
From rock to rock ; and through the dark ravine, 

rocky labyrinths, and forests n, 
And battle-fields with bleaching bones defaced, 
They hasten on;—but ever, in their haste, 


—- 
They seem to hear pursuing feet behind, 

And words of baffled vengeance in the wind! 

* Away—away ! those blood-hounds in the rear— 
Nothing is lett to hope, and all to fear !’ 


At length, beneath yon green declivity 
That dips its sylvan crescent in the sea, 
They halt—they cast their anxious looks ne 
= » 


Then, stooping low—with ear close to the 
They listen! but no sound of omen'd deat 
Alarms the ear; the slumbering forest’s breath 
Sleeps with the stillness of an infant’s sigh. 

So soft the scene—so calm the starry sky— 

So sweet the spot—from man so far remote— 
It seems the paradise of peaceful thought! 
Where not a sound escapes the leafy boughs 
But seems the echo to their whispered vows.” 


The lovers escape and live together like Juan 
and Haidée in a cave, but Nera employs her- 
self differently to what the island daughter did, 
and teaches her companion the truths of Christ- 
ianity; she is a Crusoe to her man Friday, 
and he becomes a true believer. 

She watched him sometimes when 


«* He slept: but she, the sentinel of love, 
Was sleepless as the stars that watch’d above ; 
For, though her words were full of hope, her breast 
Was chilled with fears,—with boding woes oppress’d ! 
And watchful at her warrior’s side she sat 
Where Nature's hand had spread her flowery mat— 
Fach sense upon the stretch—her ear and eye, 
Now bent on him, now upward to the sky, 
Mark’d every changing shadow, sound, and hue, 
Caught every breath that on the night-wind flew, 
‘hat stirr’d the mirror of the forest lake, 
Or crept in whispers through the listening brake.” 


But we cannot leave the lovers without 


giving another extract :— 

** When days had flown, and Raiatéa’s isle 
Bask’d in her tropic summer’s ardent smile— _ 
When verdure, fruits, and flowers, and sparkling rills, 
Made glad her winding vales and wooded hills, — 
Oft in the moonlight, near yon coral cave, 
That spreads its sparry chambers ‘neath the wave, 
And glittering with stalactites, or, in gloom— 
Combines at once, a fairy bower and tomb— 
Dim forms were seen, that, o’er the sands below, 
Like silent shadows flitted to and fro. 
’T was there, when savage hunters hedg’d them round, 
The stricken deer a safe retreat had found. 
There, many a lonely hour, and —— week, 
Had left their cares on Nera’s wasted cheek. 
Yet there were sparkling founts, and ripened fruit; 
And, safe from hunter’s snare and friend’s pursuit, 
With looks so bright, to lighten sorrow’s hour, 
That sparry cave was changed to lover’s bower ! 
For love is like the sun, whose genial ray 
Can change the darkest solitude to day! 
But now, the isle at rest—the god appeas’d— 
And Nera’s soul from sleepless fear releas'd— 
Once more, emerging from their coral cell, 
*T was sweet to roam the flower-enamelled dell ; 
And ’neath its fringe of verdure, side by side, 
To find that refuge which the world denied— 
To watch the wave—or spangled heaven, whose stars 
Wheeled brightly o’er them in their glittering cars ; 
While to the air the blossom lent their balm; 
And, save Makéa’s spirit, all was calm.” 


We have selected such specimens as we con- 
sidered best adapted to our columns, leaving 
untouched those interesting passages which 
describe the labours and privations of the 
missionaries, and all they underwent on first 
landing on these delightful islands. These 
are matters which we must leave for the peru- 
sal of those who purchase the book, and we 
doubt not but that the number will be con- 
siderable. We must not, however, omit to 
mention that many interesting notes are af- 
fixed to the work, and such as cannot fail to 
arrest the reader’s attention ; and, in conclusion, 
we sincerely trust that this meritorious little 
poem will meet with that success which it 
deserves, both for the intent and the superior 
manner in which the subject is treated. 
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very excellent and most zealous individual, 
whose philological pursuits and missionary ser- 
vices, during a long and useful life, have made 
him so well known throughout the civilised 
world. Within such bounds as we could allot to 
the task we could not do justice even to any fair 
and separable division of his labours, either as 
the Chinese scholar or the teacher of the Gospel. 
We have in despair taken up the volumes and 
laid them down again; read fifty pages here 
and fifty there, and have tried to reduce the 
matter to order or analysis, till at length the 
hopelessness of the attempt has compelled us to 
abandon it, and refer to these massive records 
themselves for those things which have an 
interest for the literary and religious world. 

The dates and particulars of the reverend 
doctor’s career are also too familiar to the pub. 
lic to require repetition ; and, on a view of the 
whole, we must be content to acquit ourselves 
of our duty in the very imperfect manner which 
the subjoined selections complete. 

In 1814, we find him established in his im. 
portant sphere at Canton, writing as follows :— 

** There has been a very serious rebellion in 
this country, and which is not yet suppressed. 
It is confined to the northern provinces. The 
throne of the present emperor appears very in- 
secure. O that, whilst the judgments of God 
are abroad in the earth, men would learn righte- 
ousness. The famine in the province of Shan. 
tung was so severe that human flesh was pub- 
licly sold and eaten by the starving people. * * 

“* Feb, 24.—A paper published by authority 
appoints the days on which the spring sacrifices 
are to be offered. The persons are Kwan-te, a 
deified warrior ; Confucius; the gods of the 
grain, of the hills, and rivers; the god of the 
district Nan-hae; the god of the sea; the god 
of the wind; the god of fire; the queen of 
heaven ; the inventors of agriculture, &c. * * 

“98th.— The rebels yet cause much un- 
\easiness. A person has addressed his majesty, 
requesting that all the lighter productions of 
the Chinese of the novel kind might be sup- 
pressed. The Chinese call that class of books 
seaou shw%, ‘ small talk.” They often tell tales 
of oppression and opposition to the government, 
/and hence were supposed injurious. They are 
ro frequently of a loose and immoral ten- 

dency. Rigorously correct parents sometimes 
| entirely disallow the seaou shw6 to their child- 
ren. * * * * 

** Lew-sze-yay, an old gentleman of great 
influence in the place, asked me the other day 
respecting our religious sentiments and prac- 
tices. I briefly stated the sum of the Christian 
religion. He said the system was grand, and 
that he taught them in his own family to lay 
less stress on burning of incense, but more on 
the regulation of their conduct. The gentle- 
man just mentioned told me that he spent three 
days in reading the volumes of the New Testa- 
ment which I gave him ; and that he perceived 
their tendency to reform the heart. He is aim- 
ing at a kind of quietism; to have the heart 
‘unmoved by ambition, anger, desire, or any 
| other passion ; and that he should feel a perfect 
| acquiescence in the allotments of Heaven :— 
when Heaven frowns, as in the evil sometimes 











Memoirs of the Life and Labours ef Robert 
Morrison, D.D., F.R.S., &c. Compiled by 
his Widow; with Critical Notices of his 
Chinese Works, by Samuel Kidd, and an 
Appendix containing Original Documents. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Longman and 
Co. 

We have never met with a work more im- 





practicable for review than these memoirs of a 


disp d, to be sut ive ; when it smiles, as 
in the opening flower, or shining sun, to feel 
pleasure. He was once rich, and in honour, 
but is now poor.” 

These diaries are but meagre, and much of 
them occupied in recording the writer’s every- 
day proceedings and religious instructions. In 
1816, he accompanied Lord Amherst’s embassy 
as interpreter; but the particulars of that 


mission are all already published. 
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In 1826, we copy again from the brief diary. 

“ ©] met this morning with this little Chinese 
story :——Hoo-shaou was a very poor man, yet 
he daily thanked Heaven for pure bliss. His 
wife said to him: * We have daily only three 
meals of greens, rice, and water. What do 
you call pure bliss?’ He replied; ‘ Happily 
we live in times of peace, and experience none 
of the miseries arising from conflicting armies ; 
happily there is nobody in our family suffers 
from hunger and cold ; and happily none of us 
are laid on a bed of sickness, nor immured in a 
prison; if this be not pure bliss, I know not 
what is.” Though this is a pagan story, I 
think it, as you will, a very edifying one ; we 
have to thank Heaven for all that Hoo-shaou 
had, andagreatdealmoree * * * * 

‘““¢T have just received the daily paper. There 
is to be a review of the troops to-morrow, by 
the governor and deputy-governor. On Mon- 
day, the Hon. Mr. Kin is to be married to Miss 
Tang, &c., &c.; and on the second of next 
month, Mr. Wan is to be espoused to Miss 
Sin, &e. I don’t ever remember to have seen 
such things noticed before. The parties are all 
the sons and daughters of mandarins. * * 

“¢On the importance of female education, 
they say, Kwei mun wei fung hwa che yuen, 
‘ The ladies’ apartment is reformation’s source ;* 
i.e. a good or bad female education corrupts 
or reforms the manners of a country. * * 
With respect to the servants, I am at a loss 
what to say; it isa great trial of patience. The 
pagans of this country are proud and unprinci- 
pled, and hence it is, that we are come among 
them to try to do them good. To get well- 
principled and strictly faithful servants, who 
will not try to overreach and make money, is 
not practicable ; therefore the general sentiment 
for us to adopt is to expect little, and bear 
much. Benevolence has brought us here to do 
them good, and we must do the best we can. 
Kidnapping is much practised in China, often 
with the design of getting the reward for the 
lost child; and on one occasion, the child of 
European parents was enticed away from 
Macao. * * * Ahjiing says, that the more 
cultivated servant-woman will not go into the 
service of foreigners: you now see, my love, 
what must have been my troubles, when un- 
assisted, discountenanced, and without money, 
had to find my way to the Chinese, and as- 
sociate with them as I have done, to learn from 
them what I have learnt, in order to teach 
them what is of more value than all the money 
that was ever made in China.’” 

The correspondence relates to the missionary 
proceedings, and often to Chinese affairs in 
general ; on which Dr. Morrison advised with 
many of our highest authorities in India, as 
well as with religious societies at home, their 
members, and his own relations. In all an 
eminent spirit of piety and love for his fellow- 
creatures are conspicuous. 

At a time when the state of our countrymen 
at Canton is in jeopardy, the following, from 
* Thoughts on the Conduct of the Chinese 
Government towards the Company’s Servants,” 
will be read with interest :— 

“ They do not acknowledge that which is 
the fact, viz. that the trade is a reciprocal 
exchange of benefits; that they open a market 
to sell their commodities. No; for then there 
would be an equality in carrying on the trade, 
there would be reciprocal rights betwixt the 
buyer and seller. If they were not much 
obliged to the buyer, yet, at the lowest rate, 
the buyer would have a right to civil treatment 
both from the merchant and the government, 
and also to be fully heard in his own cause. 


They are aware of these reasonable inferences, | 
and from policy, not from vanity alone, they 
perch themselves on the summit of a lofty pre- | 
eminence, and from the celestial empire pro- 
mulgate the idea, that ‘they are perfectly in- 
different to the commerce; that they would | 
rather not have it; that from motives of com- | 
passion and benevolence alone, they permit the | 
trade; they are benefactors, and therefore | 
foreign merchants, the recipients of their 
bounty, have no rights; there are no reciprocal | 
obligations, it is all compassion and benevolence 
on the one hand, and there should be nothing 
but gratitude and submission on the other.’ This 
artful mode of proceeding runs through the 
whole of the government. They assume a false 
principle in reasoning, or untruth in fact, and 
then flourish away in atgument to the astonish- 
ment and complete discomfiture of all their op- 
ponents. ‘hey often make a specious appeal 
to the reason and common sense of those they 
address. Having acquired the art of false 
reasoning, that is, reasoning from false princi- 
ples or false facts, and possessing the power in 
\their own hands, they always prevail. The 
applicant for justice is struck dumb. The 
people say proverbially, ‘The mandarins have 
the largest mouths.’ They carry on real ty- 
ranny and oppression under the semblance of 
justice and equity ; and hence, persons in Eng- 
land, not finding all sense and reason outraged 
in Chinese documents, judge erroneously of the 
slow, grinding, galling oppression of the Chinese 
government. It were endless to state all the 
particular acts of injustice and ill-usage to 
which Englishmen are subject in China. The 
| contemptuous manner in which their persons, 
their employers, their country, and their king, 
are treated in official documents, is not easily 
borne, at the same time that it is not an 
| evil easily tangible by persons who in England 
| are so widely removed from its immediate con- 
tact. To be styled, to their face, barbarians, | 
| demons, official staters of untruth ; to hear his | 
majesty’s officers and ships stigmatised with the 
name of plunderers, must all be submitted to. 
In writing official documents to the Chinese, 
they are not allowed to call their employers | 
honourable, nor the king of England an inde- | 
pendent sovereign. The native domestics of | 
the Company’s servants are fined and punished | 
for the simple act of serving them; the Ho-| 
nourable Company’s trade is interrupted, and a | 
fleet delayed on the most frivolous pretences, | 
perhaps a fee unpaid by some native merchant, 
with which the English have not the slightest 
connexion. These are some of the constant, 
regular, daily evils. ad ° . " 

*¢ There are from two to three thousand Eng- 
lishmen, or persons subject to the English flag, 
who annually visit China, and remain there six 
or seven months. So large a number of persons 
having occasional intercourse with some of the 
worst of the Chinese community, collected in 
the suburbs of a great sea-port town, it is im- 
practicable to prevent totally the commission of | 
crimes. That there will be occasionally acts of | 
fraud, and violence, and murder, is to be ex- 
pected. The Chinese do not give the protection 
of their laws to foreigners. Almost annually, 
Englishmen lose their lives, or are robbed, with- 























out commonly any investigation being made ; 
or, if made, universally without success. The | 
government rigorously requires life for life, when | 
any of their own people are killed, and this with 
so little regard to justice, that they practically | 
care not whether he be an innocent man or the 
murderer whose life they take ; hence the great 





difficulty of resigning an Englishman to their | 


power. But Englishmen sometimes commit’! 


acts of violence for which they deserve an equit- 
able punishment. However, to give them to 
the Chinese government, is not to give them up 
to justice, but to certain death, whether guilty 
or not. To prevent the lives of Englishmen 
being taken unjustly, offenders are screened 
when in China, and when brought to England, 
they are not punishable for crimes committed 
under another government. A murder cbm- 
mitted by an English subject on an English 
subject, is not noticed by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and is not punishable in India or Eng- 
land. Thus several thousand persons are left 
for a considerable length of time without the 
benefit of any law. Petty frauds are sometimes 
practised on Chinese shopmen, to redress which, 
they have no other means than waylaying and 
cudgelling the offender, in which case they 
themselves sometimes suffer. Since the Chinese 
government is so remiss as not to give the pro- 
tection of its laws, and so unjust that it is cer- 
tain ruin to be amenable to them, would it not 
be advisable to appoint a judge-advocate to hear 
all causes, and punish or protect Englishmen, 
as well as to be the medium of intercourse in 
all affairs, not purely commercial; or even in 
these, if the chief shall see proper to request his 
interference ? It is probable the Chinese would 
not object to this mode ; for it is their practice 
to give back foreign offenders to the neighbour- 
ing states to be punished, and to require their 
own people to be given back to them. If there 
be insuperable objection to the appointment of 
a judge-advocate, let the powers of a magistrate 
be vested with thechief. These powers for the 
punishment of crimes are what give a person 
high respectability in the sight of the Chinese, 
and without these, the lowest district officer in 
China considers himself superior to the chief 
agent of the English commerce. The great 
evil of this fancied superiority is felt at all 
times, but most so when any negotiation takes 
place.” Appendix. 

The Parent's Friend, by Dr. Morrison 
(pp. 148, Fisher, Son, and Co.), has also just 
appeared, and a better ‘*manual of domestic 
instruction and discipline” can hardly be put 
into the hands of Christian families. 





A History of British Birds, Indigenous and 
Migratory: including their Organisation, 
Habits, and Relations ; Remarks on Classi- 
fication and Nomenclature ; an Account of 
the Principal Organs of Birds, and Observa- 
tions relative to Practical Ornithology. lus 


trated by numerous Engravings. By Wil- 

liam Macgillivray, A.M., F.R.S.E., &c. 

Vol, II. Cantatores, Songsters. &vo. Lon. 

don, 1839. Scott, Webster, and Geary. 

WE have much pleasure in hailing the appear- 
ance of a second volume of Macgillivray’s book 
on British Birds. Macgillivray we say—we do 
not Maister him, for * his foot is on his native 
heath,” and his style so friendly and familiar, 
so eloquent withal, that it wins upon us, and 
while we peruse the work we are at home with 
the author. We have already expressed our 
opinion of this great ornithologist’s labours in 
our review of his first volume. We must now 
only say that their continuation has equal in- 
terest and equal merit. In his preface to this 
volume, he perfectly describes his own manner 
of writing :— 

“In the present work, as in others, and in 
all my papers published in various journals, I 
have endeavoured to adapt the style to the sub- 
ject, rendering it compact and precise when 
engaged with technical descriptions, copious and 
florid when treating of the actions and haunts 
of birds, abrupt or continuous, direct or discur- 
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sive, harsh or harmonious, according to the 
varying circumstances of the case. My aim 
has been to amuse as well as to instruet, to 
engage the affections as well as to enlighten the 
understanding, to induce the traveller on the 
road to science to make occasional excursions 
tending to raise his spirits, and to shew to the 
public that ornithology is not necessarily so 
repulsive as some of its votaries represent it.” 

From the beautiful descriptions that crowd 
the book, we extract the following touching 
episode of the dying struggles of a wounded 
bird :— 

*‘ The most melancholy ornithological exhi- 
bition that I remember to have witnessed, was 
that of a wounded dipper, which was shot 
through the lungs, above Cramond Bridge, near 
Edinburgh. It stood still, without attempting 
to fly off, apparently insensible to all external 
objects, its legs bent, its wings drooping, its 
head declined. The blood was oozing from its 
side and gurgling in its windpipe, which the 
poor bird made ineffectual efforts to clear. At 
intervals a convulsive heaving of the chest took 
place, followed by an effort to vomit; and in 
this state the sufferer stood for five minutes 
until I got over the stream to it, when it ex- 
pired in my hand. In the agony of death, the 
pupil became contracted to a mere point, and 
presently after dilated, when the lower eyelid 
gradually rose and covered the eye. This is 
commonly the case in birds, which do not ex- 
pire with the eyes open like man, and most 
quadrupeds.” 

The sky-lark’s song Macgillivray describes 
with a poet’s hand :— 

“The song of the lark is certainly not mu- 
sical, for its notes are not finely modulated, nor 
its tones mellow ; but it is cheerful and cheering 
in the highest degree, and protracted beyond all 
comparison. In a sunny day in April or May, 
when the grass fields have begun to resume 
their verdure, it is pleasant to listen to the 
merry songster that makes the welkin ring with 
its sprightly notes ; in the sultry month of July, 
still more pleasant is it to hear its matin hymn 
while the dew is yet on the corn; and in win. 
ter should you chance to hear the well-known 
voice on high, it reminds you of the bright days 
that have gone, and fills you with anticipation 
of those that are to come. No doubt much of 
the pleasure derived from the lark’s song de- 
pends upon association, and to him who finds 
delight in wandering over the green fields, along 
the daisied margin of the clear stream that 
winds in the bottom of the pastoral glen, or 
upon the ferny brae, where the ‘lang yellow 
broom,’ and ‘blossomed furze unprofitably gay,’ 
shoot up amidst the wild thyme, yarrow, and 
blue-bell, it is pleasant to listen even to the 
* skirl’ of the corn bunting, the see-saw song of 
the tit, the creaking cry of the partridge, or the 
singular crake of the landrail; but, independ- 
ently of circumstances and associations, the song 
of the lark imparts an elasticity to the mind, 
elevates the spirits, and suspends for a time the 
gnawing of corroding care. The mellow song 
of the merle or mavis is apt to inspire melan- 
choly, especially if heard in a sequestered valley 
toward the close of day, and the feelings which 
it excites have perhaps as much of a depressing 
as of a soothing tendency; but the carol of the 
lark, like the lively fife, excites pure cheerful- 
ness, and might with propriety be prescribed as 
an antidote to dulness. It is nct merely music 
that we look for in the song of birds, but 
variety, and the expression of passions, feelings, 
and wants. Were all our warblers to tune their 
throats according to rule, we should become 
sickly and sentimental, fill the valleys with 





sighs, and groan from the mountain-tops ; but 
the loud war-whoop of the eagle, the harsh 
scream of the heron, and the croak of the raven, 
are antidotes to the bewitching melody of the 
black-cap and nightingale. I have endeavoured 
to trace a repetition at regular intervals in the 
strains of the lark ; but its modulations seem to 
have no rule. In confinement this bird sings 
every whit as well as when at large ; and when 
rapidly perambulating the square bit of faded 
turf in its cage, it enacts its part with appa- 
rently as much delight as when mounting 
‘towards heaven’s gate.’ ” 

Success, then, attend thy researches and thy 
wanderings, thou gentle ornithologist ; thou art, 
indeed, the star of natural history in the north, 
a light amid the mists of Cairngorm, the haunt 
of the ptarmigan and raven. 





Oullines of Analogical Philosophy; being a 
Primary View of the Principles, Relations, 
and Purposes, of Nature, Science, and Art. 
By George Field, author of an ‘* Essay on the 
Analogy and Harmony of Colours.” 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1839. Tilt. 

THERE is no system of philosophy more se- 

ductive, and none more uncertain and likely to 

lead one astray, than that which is founded on 

Analogies. Many a wild-goose chase have we 

had in that way; and yet, though we confess 

that our conclusions were not always borne out, 
we are free to assert that we reaped much both 
of pleasure and instruction from the attempts. 

The original sketch or skeleton, and detached 
parts of these volumes, appeared, some twenty 
years ago, in the ** Pamphleteer;’? and Mr. 
Field has now consolidated them, in the belief | 
that they contain ‘‘ the seed of a complete re-| 
concilement throughout philosophy.” Whether | 
they do or not, we fear it cannot be for us, in a) 
sheet like the Literary Gazette, to determine 3 
for the questions are too numerous and great, 
their relations too extended, and their illustra- 
tion too difficult to be even touched upon, in any 
detail, in a journal so limited as ours. We shall, 
however, quote one or two brief passages to 
shew that the author’s remarks are often judi- 
cious, though we meddle not with the more 
profound beyond citing an example. 

** One of the greatest obstacles to the pro- 
gress of philosophy in a more advanced state 
of human intelligence, and more especially so 
among the ancients, has been the propensity of 
writers to poetize truth,—to give to every 
thing the figure and attributes of humanity, 
and to dress and decorate these figures with all 
the license of fancy, till what was designed for 
illustration obscured its objects, the play of 
reason sunk into the revelry of sense, and truth 
and its analogy were lost. This disposition of 
the pen has undoubtedly been fostered by false 
taste and the false fame flowing upon writers 
from the sensuality of readers, by which they 
have been led to prefer sound to signification, 
and an elegant diction to correct thought. It is 
in the ultimate purification of intellect alone 
that the mind seeks harmony of thought instead 
of the harmony of sense, and reason and philo- 
sophy attain their right end and authority.” 

Mr. Field maintains that trichotomy prevails 
throughout nature, and adds, 

* We regard all arbitrary triads as un- 
warrantable, incongruous, and to be guarded 
against by the philosopher, as leading only to 
absurdity and confusion ; while we maintain it 
to be a criterion of the genuine philosophic triad 
that it is either a natural fact or a necessary 
reason, —correlative, complete, and not to be 
confuted.”’ 











This is his doctrine: and he says further,— 


** We claim as universal facts, that all ex. 
istence is the effect of action and passion (or 
re-action), and, consequently, of an agent and 
patient (or re-agent) ; and that all knowledge 
is the effect of the concurrence of that-which. 
knows, or consciousness, and that-which-is- 
known, or exists.” 

In conclusion, he states as the result of his 
whole inquiry, ‘* that the regarding things and 
thoughts as absolute, and overlooking their true 
relations or analogy, occasion the manifold 
errors and misunderstandings which mislead 
and distract both the learned and unlearned. 
It is, therefore, incumbent on philosophy to 
settle these relations, that thoughts and their 
objects may concur truly, and take their proper 
places ; and, till this is accomplished, opinions 
and doctrines will vacillate unceasingly : for the 
absolute in philosophy can only give stability 
to dissidence, disputation, anderror. * * 

“It is a simple truism,—a mere identical 
proposition, —when we assert thatif any thing 
were perfect it would stand alone, — indigent of 
nothing, — without relation, and without con- 
nexion : 


* A perfect monster, which the world ne'er saw.’ 


This natural imperfection of all things is, then, 
the principle of connexion among them ; just 
as in music every concord has an intervening 
discord, and there is a temperament distributing 
imperfection, by which one octave or system is 
connected with another in general harmony. 
In like manner, the gyrations of the heavenly 
bodies, and the divisions of time, although re- 
gular, are imperfect ; the week, or lunar quarter, 
does not perfectly divide the month, —the 
month imperfectly divides the year, —and there 
is a temperament or precession by which each 
year, or course of seasons and of periods, is 
carried into the cycle or system of another ; and 


|so it is throughout the astronomical universe: 


there are no invariabilities among the works of 
nature, the whole of which is a regular system 
of dependent variety and mutation; nor are 
there any two things that are absolutely alike 
therein; and all change and variety imply de- 
ficiency, or want and imperfection, Thus, dis- 
cord is essential to harmony,—variety to unity. 
There could be no light without darkness, —no 
heat without cold, —no current falsehood with- 
out truth,—no liberty without necessity, —no 
good without evil, nor evil without geod, —nor 
can there be perfection in any thing without 
imperfection, although there may be perfection 
of the whole.” 





The Last Man. A Poem, in Three Cantos. 


By Edward Wallace. 8vo. pp. 122. Lon- 


don, 1839. Cunningham. 
Tuts work, with all its faults (and they are 
many), is not an every-day production. It 
contains some such stanzas as have not met 
our eyes of late,—stanzas which abound in true 
and sterling poetry, and that too of a very 
high order. Witness the following address 
to Time, which, without selecting, is the very 
opening of the poem :— 
«« Hail, hoary Time! so curst, so often blest, 

Into thy jaws must worlds sink one by one; 

Stiller of souls! thou giant king of rest, : 

Thy bp ea ty course must soon be run! 

Thou mighty father of a mightier son, 

From thy dark sides will spring Eternity ; 

When all thy destined labour has been done, 

And nought is left to meet thy famished eye, 
When Earth and the high Heavens have pass'd away 

thou ‘It die! 


Shadow of dark Futurity! around ‘ 
Thy dreaded form the wasted phantoms flit 
Of inighty kings and empires, and the sound 
Of wailing nations—horrors which befit _ 

Th nelg bourhood, where desolations sit 
And feed thy gloomy grandeur—near thee are 
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The ravagers of kingdoms which emit 
But temporary evil, for afar 
Lies a sweet sleep too sound for thy rough hand to mar. 


Gaze, Time, with triumph on the glorious world, 
Roll off the frown that lowers above thine eye, 
Earth’s flag of grandeur proudly is unfurled! 
Stay thy quick wings as on they ruthless fly, 
Behold the towering mountains rising high, 
As if in scorn of thy o’erthrowing hand ! 
Mark the vast forests waving haughtily 
Their massive foliage shadowy and grand, 

As if their forms defied the terrors of thy wand!” 


Here again is something not to be over- 
looked :— 


« Earth, hast thou aught to match a woman’s eye, 
Dark, deep, and dreamy, as a shaded stream 
In everlasting silence rolting by, 
With tall trees guarded, o’er whose branches beam 
‘The moon's pale rays, and falling, brightly gleam 
Upon the darkened surface, smooth as glass, ° 
Through which we gaze, and form a world where seem 
All fairy joys,—far in its depths we pass, 
And dwell in ecstasies the world cannot surpass?” 


We care not what has been, or may be, said 
about this work; for, with all its drawbacks, 
there is the right spirit in it; and if the author 
would write less about the early death, which 
he seems to court, and bestow more of the 
artist’s skill upon his verses, he would stand 
out in this age of many versifiers and few 
poets. Let him “gird up his loins’’ for the 
fight; ‘“‘a faint heart never yet won fair 
lady.” Sure and certain we are, that he who 
wrote the passage which we have marked in 
the Italic character, in the following poem, can 
do something :— 


“ In vain—in vain—I still live on 
To long for Love—bnt find it not, 
And linger round the hopes—which, gone, 
Should be forgot. 


Will Love upon the faded cheek, 
The —_— heart—the wrinkled brow, 
Where Time its many troubles wreak, 
Its wreath bestow ? 
Ah, no! upon the young—the gay, 
Whose footsteps hopes with joy surround, 
Ere Care has brushed life’s bloom away, 
Will Love be found, 
Ah, no! in hearts whose wishes pla 
Like sunbeams round each rising thought, 
That mirrors back their purer ray, 
Love’s throne is wrought. 
But not, alas! on hearts like mine, 
Whose feelings raise a starless night 
O’er hopes, that ne’er again must shine, 
Will Love alight. 
Ambition—glory of the sky! 
Whose trumpet woke my youthful breast, 
When proudly rose Hope’s Kindling eye, 
And stainless crest. 
Ambition! have I lived so long, 
And sought thee with a lover's fire, 
To find the hopes that seemed so strong, 
With life expire? 
Too true—too true—no tongue will tell 
When Earth has ta’en me back again, 
One hope of all that warred so well, 
Yet warred in vain! 
No soul will swell before my fame, 
No eye will read my thoughts anew, 
Nor none will know the rank weed’s name, 
. Or where it grew. 
Love withered at my hour of birth, 
Fame passed me unregarding by, 
And I must live alone on earth, 
Unhonoured die. 
But thou—in youth's most lovely prime, 
Who lit with smiles my parting day, 
And on the rugged brow of Time, 
Didst roses lay ; 


Thou—who from Beauty’s brilliant sphere, 
, Didst bend in gentleness to raise 
The drooping eyes of Care—and cheer 
Wo’s gloomy ways ; 
For ever true—for ever blest, 
Who didst another's sorrows calm, 
And pour into the suffering breast 
Most heavenly balm ; 
Who hearkened to the voice of life, 
Nor spurned the wailings of decay, 
And watched afar Hope's dying strife, 
Nor turned away ; 
What words—what deeds—can e’er repay 
Thy noble spirit ?—Ever mine, 
Though Heaven and Earth should Pass away, 
Will worship thine !” 


Capital Punishment: 
Abolition. A Prize 
James Peggs. Pp. 
Ward and Co. 


Essay. 
117. 


By 


ried off this prize. 


outcry should produce any influence upon the 
administration of justice. The whole subject 
ought to be weighed by the highest moral and 
philosophical balance. What is the value of 
human life? May it not be over-estimated as 
we advance in civilisation, as much as it is 
under-estimated among barbarous nations ? 
And then, it is not the value of life in the 
guilty alone which should awaken our sympa- 
thies—they have infinitely less claim than the 
guiltless to such consideration ;—and the most 
important social duty is to ascertain by what 
modes of punishment the safety of the unpro- 
tected may be best preserved, and the good of 
the whole best promoted. The victims must 
be thought of before the murderers; and the 
entire circle of society before wicked and ruth- 
less individuals. 

Looking at the matter on these broad prin- 
ciples, we have merely to say that this essay is 
a zealous ea parte piece of pleading, and all in 
favour of that doctrine which denies to man 
the right of shedding man’s blood, however 
heinous his offences, with the exception of 
murder. 

There is one objection to the next class of 
infliction for great crimes, transportation ; 
that, however severe it may be (and God knows 
it is dreadful enough), it does not operate as a 
public example. ‘The convict is removed and 
forgotten; the knowledge of his sufferings is 
limited to himself and a few companions in 
misery. Solitary imprisonment is another un- 
seen, and consequently in a great measure, 
as concerns the public, an ineffective punish- 
ment. Prisons, we fear, will never be schools 
of reform ; and we should think it a wise thing 
to devise or extend the system of compelling 
criminals to work in the view of their fellow- 
creatures, against whose interests they have 
offended—a lesson to others, as well a shame to 
themselves. 





Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe. 
(Fourth notice: conclusion. ] 
THE importance which we attach to this work 
has led us already to extend our review of it 
considerably beyond the ordinary limits within 
which we confine our notices of new publica- 


tions. We have still the fourth volume before 
us, which we have not yet touched ; and which 
contains quite as much interesting matter as 
any of its companions, although, we must con- 
fess, not exactly of that kind which will permit 
us to give many short extracts. A part of 
this volume is ovcupied by a continyation of 
the history of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, relating chiefly to the scientific pro- 
gress and discoveries during that period. 

The age which followed the Restoration was 
in England, in a literary point of view, far less 
interesting than that which had preceded it. 
| Foreign fashions, and a disgracefy] licentious- 





‘ 


| 





the Importance of its ness, had produced their effect in vitiating the 
the Rev. | public taste in its poetry and lighter literature. 
London, 1839. | With the exception of Milton—the old despised 


commonwealthman—who can hardly be said to 


Turs great and much.debated question, in-! have belonged to it, with Dryden, and perhaps 
volving at this moment the lives of convicted | Butler, we can scarcely pick out a poet who 
criminals, and, as a consequence of the effects | deserves mention. 
either of execution, commutation, or remission, | measure for this deficiency, the latter half of 
the lives and properties of multitudes of inno-| the seventeenth century furnishes us, amongst 
cent persons belonging to the community at} those who turned with disgust from the base 
large, has a zealous advocate for absolute abo- | intrigues of the court and its statesmen, to seek 
lition in the reverend gentleman who has car-! consolation in the study of philosophy and 
One thing is evident, that | learning, with the names of Boyle and Locke, 
the law and practice should be settled, and a|of Bentley, of Barrow, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, 
determinate course follow conviction. Nothing} and Pearson. 
can be more objectionable than that popular| period produced but a few men whose reputation 


To make up in some 


On the Continent, too, this 


is still high. We might mention, among 
critics, Isaac Vossius, Spanheim, Tanaquil 
Faber, the Daciers, and Henry Valois 
(Valesius); amongst theologians, there were 
Fleury, and Bossuet, and Fénélon, with one 
or two others who were distinguished by their 
labours ; we ought also to mention Bayle ; 
among poets appear the names of La Fontaine, 
Racine, Corneille, and Moliére. 

The first passage which presents itstlf to our 
view on opening the volume, will probably not 
be uninteresting to our readers ; for it relates 
to the first beginnings of a society which has 
recently chosen two of our own contemporary 
poets into its bosom :— 

* Rome was to poetry, in this age, what 
Florence had once been, though Rome had 
hitherto done less for the Italian muses than 
any other great city. Nor was this so much 
due to her bishops and cardinals, as to a 
stranger anda woman. Chiristina finally took 
up her abode there in 1688. Her palace became 
the resort of all the learning and genius she 
could assemble around her ; a literary academy 
was established, and her revenue was liberally 
dispensed in pensions. If Filicaja and Guffi, 
both sharers of her bounty, have exaggerated 
her praises, much may be pardoned to gratitude, 
and much also to the natural admiration which 
those who look up to power must feel for those 
who have renounced it. Christina died in 
1690, and her own academy could last no 
longer ; but a phoenix sprang at once from its 
ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the 
credit of having planned the Society of Arcadi- 
ans, which began in 1690, and has eclipsed in 
celebrity most of the earlier academies of Italy. 
Fourteen, says Corniani, were the original 
founders of this society; among whom were 
Crescimbeni, and Gravina, and Zappi. In 
course of time the Arcadians vastly increased, 
and established colonies in the chief cities of 
Italy. They determined to assume every one 
a pastoral name and a Greek birth- place, to 
hold their meetings in some verdant meadow, 
and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
far as possible, images from pastoral life ; 
images always agreeable, because they recall 
the times of primitive innocence. This poet- 
ical tribe adopted as their device the pipe of 
seven reeds bound with laurel, and their pre- 
sident or director was denominated general 
shepherd or keeper (cusiode generale). The 
fantastical part of the Arcadian Society was 
common to them with all similar institutions ; 
and mankind has generally required some 
ceremonial follies to keep alive the wholesome 
spirit of association. Their solid aim was to 
purify the national taste. Much had been 
already done, and in great measure by their 
own members, Manzini and Guidi; but their 
influence, which was of course more felt in the 
next century, has always been reckoned both 
important and auspicious to Italian literature.”” 
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We extract Mr. Hallam’s criticism on 
“ Hudibras,” which is brief, but, we think, 
judicious :— 

‘* * Hudibras ’ was incomparably more popu- 
lar than ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ no poem in our 
language arose at once to greater reputation. 
Nor can this be called ephemeral, like that of 
most political poetry. For at least half a 
century after its publication it was generally 
read, and perpetually quoted. The wit of 
Butler has still preserved many lines; but 
*Hudibras’ now attracts comparatively few 
readers. The eulogies of Johnson seem rather 
adapted to what he remembered to have been 
the fame of Butler, than to the feelings of the 
surrounding generation ; and since his time, 
new sources of amusement have sprung up, and 
writers of a more intelligible pleasantry have 
superseded those of the seventeenth century. 
In the fiction of * Hudibras’ there was never 
much to divert the reader, and there is still less 
left at present. But what has been censured 
as a fault, the length of dialogue, which puts 
the fiction out of sight, is in fact the source of 
all the pleasure that the work affords. The 
sense of Butler is masculine, his wit inexhaust- 
ible, and it is supplied from every source of 
reading and observation. But these sources 
are often so unknown to the reader, that the 
wit loses its effect through the obscurity of its 
allusions, and he yields to the bane of wit, a 
purblind, molelike pedantry. His versification 
is sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humor. 
ous; yet he wants that ease and flow which 
we require in light poetry.” 

Milton himself belongs rather to the former 
than to the latter period of this century; yet 
the most part of his poems was written after 
the Restoration, when he was no longer in- 
volved in the busy whirl of politics, and when 
the loss of his bodily sight served only to in- 
crease the brightness of his mental light. Mr. 
Hallam has the following remarks on the choice 
of subject which gave birth to his great epic :— 

“ The subject of * Paradise Lost’ is the 
finest that has ever been chosen for heroic 
poetry; it is also managed by Milton with re- 
markable skill. The ‘ Iliad’ wants complete- 
ness; it has a unity of its own, but it is the 
unity of a part where we miss the relation toa 
whole. ‘The ‘Odyssey’ is perfect enough in 
this point of view ; but the subject is hardly 
extensive enough for a legitimate epic. The 
* neid’ is spread over too long a space, and 
perhaps the latter books have not that intimate 
connexion with the former that an epic poem 
requires. The ‘ Pharsalia’ is open to the same 
criticism as the ‘ Iliad.’ The‘ Thebaid’ is not 
deficient is unity or greatness of action; but it 
is one that possesses no sort of interest in our 
eyes. Tasso is far superior both in choice 
and management of his subject to most of these. 
Yet the ‘ Fall of Man’ has a more general 
interest than the * Crusade.’ ” 

A little further on, Milton is compared with 
Dante :— 

“To Dante, however, he bears a much 
greater likeness [than to the other great Ita- 
lian poets]. He has, in common with that 
poet, a uniform seriousness; for the brighter 
colouring of both is but the smile of a pensive 
mind, a fondness for argumentative speech, and 
for the same strain of argument. This, in- 
deed, proceeds in part from the general simi- 
larity, the religious and even theological cast 
of their subjects; I advert particularly to the 
last part of Dante’s poem. We may almost 
say, when we look to the resemblance of their 

. prose writings, in the proud sense of being 
born for some great achievement, which breathes 





through the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ as it does through 
Milton’s earlier treatises, that they were twin 
spirits, and that each might have animated the 
other’s body, that each would, as it were, have 
been the other, if he had lived in the other’s 
age. As it is, I incline to prefer Milton, that 
is the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ both because the sub- 
ject is more extensive, and because the re- 
sources of his genius are more multifarious. 
Dante sins more against good taste, but only, 
perhaps, because there was no good taste in his 
time; for Milton has also too much a disposi- 
tion to make the grotesque accessory to the 
terrible. Could Milton have written the lines 
on Ugolino? Perhaps he could. Those on 
Francesca? Not, I think, every line. Could 
Dante have planned such a poem as ‘ Paradise 
Lost ?? Not, certainly, being Dante in 1300; 
but living when Milton did, perhaps he could. 
It is, however, useless to go on with questions 
that no one can fully answer. To compare 
the two poets, read two or three cantos of the 
‘Purgatory,’ or ‘ Paradise,’ and then two or 
three hundred lines of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Then 
take Homer, or even Virgil, the difference will 
be striking. Yet, notwithstanding the analogy 
of their minds, I have not perceived that Mil- 
ton imitates Dante very often, probably from 
having committed less to memory while young 
(and Dante was not the favourite poet of Italy 
when Milton was there), than of Ariosto and 
Tasso.” 

Of the minor poets after the Restoration :— 

‘** The supremacy of Dryden from the death 
of Milton, in 1674, to his own, in 1700, was 
not only unapproached by any English poet, 
but he held almost a complete monopoly of 
English poetry. This latter period of the 
seventeenth century, setting aside these two 
great names, is one remarkably sterile in poeti- 
cal genius. Under the first Stuarts, men of 
warm imagination and sensibility, though with 
deficient taste and little command of language, 
had done some honour to our literature ; though 
once neglected, they have come forward again 
in public esteem, and if not very extensively 
read, have been valued by men of kindred 
minds full as much as they deserve. The ver- 
sifiers of Charles II. and William’s days have 
experienced the opposite fate; popular for a 
time, and long so far known, at least by name, 
as to have entered rather largely into collec- 
tions of poetry, they are now held in no regard, 
nor do they claim much favour from just criti- 
cism. Their object in general was to write 
like men of the world; with ease, wit, sense, 
and spirit, but dreading any soaring of fancy, 
any ardour of moral emotion, as the probable 
source of ridicule in their readers. Nothing 
quenches the flame of poetry more than this 
fear of the prosaic multitude, unless it is the 
community of habits with this very multitude; 
a life such as these poets generally led, of 
taverns and brothels, or, what came to much 
the same, of the court. We cannot say of 
Dryden, that ‘ he bears no traces of those sable 
streams ;’ they sully too much the plumage of 
that stately swan, but his indomitable genius 
carries him upwards to a purer empyrean. 
The rest are just distinguishable from one an- 
other, not by any high gifts of the muse, but 
by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of 
skill and harmony in versification, of g 
sense and acuteness. They may easily be dis- 
posed of. Cleveland is sometimes humorous, 
but succeeds only in the lightest kind of poetry. 
Marvell wrote sometimes with more taste and 
feeling than was usual, but his satires are gross 
and stupid. Oldham, far superior in this re- 
spect, ranks, perhaps, next to Dryden; he is 





spirited and pointed, but his versification is too 
negligent, and his subjects temporary. Ros. 
common, one of the best for harmony and cor- 
rectness of language, has little vigour, but he 
never offends, and Pope has justly praised his 
‘unspotted bays.’ Mulgrave affects ease and 
spirit, but his * Essay on Satire’ belies the sup. 
position that Dryden had any share in it. 
Rochester, with more considerable and varied 
genius, might have raised himself to a higher 
place than he holds. Of Otway, Duke, and 
several more, it is not worth while to give any 
character. The Revolution did nothing for 
poetry; William’s reign, always excepting 
Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagination. 
Then came Blackmore with his epic poems 
of * Prince Arthur and King Arthur,’ and 
‘Pomfret with his Choice,’ both popular in 
their own age, and both intolerable by their 
frigid and tame monotony in the next. The 
lighter poetry, meantime, of song and epigram 
did not sink along with the serious; the state 
of society was much less adverse to it. Ro- 
chester, Dorset, and some more whose names 
are unknown, or not easily traced, do credit to 
the Caroline period.” 

We quote the following observations on an- 
other class of writing which was numerous 
during this period,—the comedies on which 
Pepys often lavishes such unqualified applause, 
and even prefers them before those of Shak- 
spere; a clear proof how often the common 
principles of good taste are regulated by the 
character of the age :— 

“Tn the early English comedy, we find a 
large intermixture of obscenity in the lower 
character, nor always confined to them, with 
no infrequent scenes of licentious incident and 
language. But these are invariably so brought 
forward as to manifest the dramatists’ scorn of 
vice, and to excite no other sentiment in a 
spectator of even an ordinary degree of moral 
purity. In the plays that appeared after the 
Restoration, and that from the beginning, a 
different tone was assumed. Vice was in her 
full career on the stage, unchecked by reproof, 
unshamed by contrast, and for the most part 
unpunished by mortification at the close. Nor 
are these less coarse in expression, or less im- 
pudent in their delineation of low debauchery, 
than those of the preceding period. It may be 
observed, on the contrary, that they rarely 
exhibit the manners of truly polished life, ac- 
cording to any notions we can frame of them, 
and are, in this respect, much below those of 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley. It might 
not be easy, perhaps, to find a scene in any 
comedy of Charles II.’s reign, where one cha- 
racter has the behaviour of a gentleman, in the 
sense we attach to the word. Yet the authors 
of these were themselves in the world, and 
sometimes men of family and considerable sta- 
tion. The cause must be found in the state of 
society itself, debased as well as corrupted, 
partly by the example of the court, partly by 
the practice of living in taverns, which became 
much more inveterate after the Restoration than 
before. The contrast with the manners of Paris, 
as far as the stage is their mirror, does not tell 
to our advantage. These plays, as it may be 
expected, do not aim at the higher glories of 
comic writing ; they display no knowledge of 
nature, nor often rise to any other conception 
of character than is gained by a caricature of 
some known class, or perhaps of some remark- 
able individual. Nor do they in general de- 
serve much credit as comédies of intrigue ; the 
plot is seldom invested with much care for its 
developement ; and if scenes follow one another 
in a series of diverting incidents, if the en- 
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tanglements are such as produce laughter, above 
all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficientiy 
answered. It is in this that they often excel ; 
some of them have considerable humour in the 
representation of character, though this may 
not be very original, and a good deal of wit in 
their dialogue.” 

We must now hasten to our conclusion ; and 
we we will only add a Frenchman’s (Bou- 
hours) appreciation of language :— 

*¢*Qur own pronunciation,’ he affirms, ‘ is 
the most natural and pleasing of any. The 
Chinese, and other Asiatics, sing; the Ger- 
mans, rattle (rallent); the Spaniards, spout ; 
the Italians, sigh; the English, whistle; the 
French alone can properly be said to speak ; 
which arises, in fact, from our not accenting 
any syllable before the penultimate. The 
French language is best adapted to express 
the tenderest sentiments of the heart; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned 
and pathetic, while those of Italy and Spain 
are full of nonsense. Other languages may 
address the imagination, but ours alone speaks 
to the heart, which never understands what is 
said in them!’ This is literally amusing ;”’ Mr. 
Hallam observes, “ and with equal patriotism, 
Bouhours, in another place, has proposed the 
question, Whether a German can, by the nature 
of things, possess any wit ?” 

We leave this work with regret ; it is one of 
those oases in the desert of good literature, 
which only presents itself to our view from 
time to time. On again casting our eyes upon 


it, as a whole, we can confidently say that it is 
one of the most valuable works which has been 
produced for many years; and its author may 
justly say with the poet, 


«« Exegi monumentum ere perennius.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the Roman Antiquities 
of the City of Treves, from the German of 
Prof. J. H. Wyttenbach, Director of the 
Gymnasium at Treves, &c. Edited under the 
Direction of Dawson ‘Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
8vo. pp. 143. London, 1839. Parker. 

Few places offer more interesting objects for 
the contemplation and inquiry of the antiquary 
than the ancient city of T'reves, with its Ther- 
mz, Amphitheatre, and palatial ruins. These 
are all fully and ably illustrated in this volume, 
both by the text and engravings. The curious 
monument at Igel is a vestige of equal curi- 
osity; and the whole not only deserves the 
attention of the tourist who visits Treves, but 
of the readers of history and antiquities in ge- 
neral, The Prussian government, we observe 
with pleasure, gives an example worthy of all 
imitation in the careful opening and protection 
of all antiquities. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 3 vols. 
(Aldine Edit.). London, 1839. Pickering. 
Tus isa very complete edition (perhaps a too- 
complete edition) of the immortal Scottish 
bard. The memoir of his life is by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, enlarged from that published ten 
years ago; and the preface states that ‘* Since 
the appearance of the first Aldine edition of 
the * Poems of Burns,’ great exertions have 
been made to obtain materials for a more com- 
plete collection of his works than had hitherto 
been given to the world. With this object, 
upwards of two hundred letters or poems, in 
Burns’s own hand-writing were purchased, 
many of which had never been printed ; while 
Some of those that had been already published 
afford important variations, and, occasionally, 


supply even entire stanzas. The possession of 
these valuable manuscripts led to the resolution 
of giving, for the first time, a collection of 
Burns’s Poems, containing all the variations in 
the text which were either found in former 
editions, or supplied by the new matter thus 
obtained.” 

But the strangest matter, and that which 
induced our foregoing parentheses, is to be found 
in the following passage :— 

‘** The possession of so many of Burns’s MSS. 
has enabled the publisher to print a few of the 
Poet’s effusions for the first time; and if it be 
said that they add little to his reputation, it 
must be remembered that the avidity of the 
public for every thing that Burns ever wrote, 
precludes his editors from performing the most 
important part of their duty. They cannot 
venture to reject any poem, however insignifi- 
cant, unless absolutely indecent, without risking 
the success of the impression ; for the various 
editions are estimated by the number, and not 
by the merit, of the pieces they may contain. 
That this plan of editing Burns’s works is as 
injurious to his fame as it is contrary to his 
earnest and pathetic injunctions, his present 
editor is painfully aware. But, for the reason 
assigned, he was compelled (without any fault 
of the publisher) to follow a course of which 
neither his own feelings nor his judgment 
approved.” 

Remark upon such a confession would be 
superfluous. 

Romances of History; Tales and Poems, by Henry Neale. 
Pp. 272. (London, J. Thomas.)—A neat little third edi- 
tion of these selected remains of a very amiable and gifted 
writer. 

Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to and from India, 
China, §c., by Henry Wise, late Chief Officer of the Hon. 
Co.’s Ship Edinburgh. 8vo. (London, J. W. Norrie and 

0.5 . H, Allen and Co.)—These analyses may, we 
——— be useful to navigators between England and 

ndia; but the principal object of the publication appears 
to be to recommend Melville’s steam-propellers as the 
best auxiliary powers for shortening the voyages. 

Advice to a Young Gentleman on entering Society, by the 
Author of the ** Laws of Etiquette.” Pp, 144. (London, 
A. H. Bailey and Co.)—Very excellent advice, if young 
gentlemen will take it. The style is rather stiff for the 
subject; and we think, inter alia, that the counsel to 
seek the society of ladies more advanced in life, more 
educated and finished, in te agree to ** the young, the 
fair, and the gay,” is very likely to be thrown away ;—at 
least it would have been upon us, when we too were 

oung. 

Bridges: in Theory, Practice, and Architecture, by James 
Hann. Parts I.and JI. (London, John Weale.)—These 
parts appeared in March and April, and we had reserved 
them to notice the work when more advanced; but as we 
have not seen their continuation, we can only say that 
they are ably written, and illustrated in a very superior 
manner. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* ONE SHILLING” AND “ SIXPENCE.” 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—It is, and has been, a very favourite 
assertion for some years, that ‘the school- 
| master is abroad ;” meaning, of course, thereby, 
that we are a much more enlightened race 
than our ancestors, though, in their days, pos- 
sibly, they did not think ‘* small beer” of 
themselves either: —little cause, as we may 
opine, they had to be conceited. This cry of 
the schoolmaster comes chiefly from the party 
that have furnished us with rulers and go- 
vernors during the late and the present reign ; 
and they, being doubtless more truly wise than 
others i how could they rule this great em- 
pire is and therefore more humble: for pride 
| usually comes through ignorance. Now I am 
| strongly led to suspect that our rulers are of 
opinion, so far from the schoolmaster being 
abroad, that “‘ the learned gentleman” is more 
at home than he used to be, and we (the 
public), instead of advancing in science, are re- 
trograding in the commonest traditional know- 
ledge of our forefathers, and that we require 





instruction on points which, for the last two 
centuries, every person in the realm, who could 
be trusted with the custody of sixpence, or one 
shilling, was presumed to be fully acquainted 
with, namely, that the silver coin that he, she, 
or they, respectively held in his, her, or their 
hands, was a sixpence or a shilling, as the case 
then or there might be. But, in 1834, anno 
quarto Gulielmo Quarto,—‘* The Lords of the 
Council,” after, we may suppose, due and deep 
deliberation on the state of the country (and 
possibly knowing that the schoolmaster being 
abroud, really meant that he was gone to 
Russia or America), their lordships advertise 
us, through his majesty’s ‘* Gazette,”’ that two 
silver coins were to be issued for the conve- 
nience of trade; one of the value of twelve 
pennies, having imprinted on it ** One Shilling,” 
and another of the value of six pennies, having 
imprinted on it Sixpence ;” thus thinking it 
necessary to afford that instruction to the stu- 
dents of London College which the hornbook 
scholars of past ages were not supposed to re- 
quire! And I perceive by the coinage of the 
shilling and sixpence of Queen Victoria, a.D. 
1838, that the same careful consideration is 
paid to the lack of knowledge of all her present 
majesty’s liege subjects, as in the days of her 
majesty’s uncle, of naval and famous memory. 

When a coin was struck for currency, which 
had not been in circulation for two centuries— 
the groat, and which came so close to the six- 
pence, it might be held to be excusable, putting 
the value *“* Fourpence”’ on it, though it is re- 
markable that in this smaller coin it was found 
that there was quite room enough to give a 
Britannia, and place the value in the circle; 
whereas, on the larger coins, there was only 
room for the value, surrounded, it is true, by 
branches of laurel and oak, indicating, of course, 
that England was fagotting up glory, domestic 
and foreign, by cartloads. 

Now, as one of the many who consider the 
coinage of our empire as one of national honour 
or disgrace, I protest against this ridiculous 
and uncalled-for degradation of our shilling 
and sixpence. If we have not either the spirit 
or the genius to make the coinage medallic, 
on the system of the Greeks and Romans, 
at least let us not sink it lower than it 
was, by substituting a mere unnecessary in- 
scription for the armorial bearings, a na- 
tional personification. But if you think the 
Lady Britannia is too favoured, why not 
admit St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. Da- 
vid, to all the numismatic honours; and 
blazon whatever may be most remarkable, or 
most picturesque, in their legends on the coin- 
age? And then, if the Mint is gallant, they 
may vary the same subject by adopting the 
reverse of William Wyon’s pattern crown of 
George III. on the union with Ireland, and 
present us with his lovely group of the Graces, 
representing on this occasion, Britannia, Scotia, 
and Hibernia. At the same time the armorial 
bearings may be varied ad infinitum, so that if 
novelty is the one thing indispensable, we have 
no lack of excellent materials on which to ring 
the changes, without sinking to prosaic dull- 
ness; or pompously conveying instruction to 
the empire, which no child in it of five years 
growth admits the need of! 

I certainly would wish to see the Greek and 
Roman system of historical reverses added to 
our ade which latter I think quite as 
proper in their way as the personification 
of kingdoms and provinces on the classic 
coinages. And I do not consider the ob- 
jection generally raised against it, ‘* that we 





are too divided in politics,” at all tenable. 
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We are not an iota more at daggers drawn 
than the ancients were, nor have we fewer 
objects on which we are all agreed. Analyse 
the philippics of Lord Brougham, and, with all 
their living blood and marrow, I doubt ifyou will 
extract ten per cent more oil of vitriol, than 
you will when you have decomposed the dry, or 
rather the petrified, bones of Demosthenes. 
Look into the chapel of St. Stephens for any 
particular Christian affection subsisting be- 
tween Whigs, Liberals, Radicals, and Con- 
servatives; and probably, even with the aid of 
the lantern of Diogenes, the Speaker’s return 
may be ‘‘ Non est inventus.” Yet I am ex- 
tremely sceptical whether Lord Stanley would 
resort to *‘ cold steel” to put down Mr. O’Con- 
nell; or that Lord John would employ it to 
get rid even of Sir Robert; although they 
could refer to the ‘* precedent ”’ of the Ides of 
March, on the motion of Sir Brutus to remove 
the Lord Julius from the head of the then 
government. 

Aud supposing that the “ Lords of the 
Council” on this, my very meek and humble 
representation, respecting the Shillings and 
Sixpences of 1834 and 1838, were ‘to hold a 
solemn meeting,” and with all the treasures of 
the ancient mints “laid on the table,” it was 
then ‘ resolved”? to make a trial of the an- 
tique ; and imagine that in the outgushings of 
warm-hearted loyalty and devotion, the Lord 
Melbourne should select the beautiful and ex- 
pressive personification of Hope from the im- 
perial series (a female holding in her right 
hand an expanding flower, and pressing on- 
ward, in all the animation of joyous life, and 
all the grace of opening beauty), as the first 
star in the new system, to be adopted as the| 
personification of our youthful queen, ** Spes | 
Imperii Britanniarum;” and the suggestion 
passed with enthusiastic acclamation ;—but 
that before Wyon could engrave the die, the 
noble viscount was removed ‘‘ to another and 
a better world,” and that “the duke” again 
became ‘‘ the Atlas of a sinking state:”—<do you 
think his grace, with the seals of office, would 
bring to the council-table a less chivalrous 
affection towards his royal mistress, and re- 
scind the order? I guess something very dif- 
ferent ; something like a hunt, and no mistake, 
to the master,—that despatch, was expected, 
with this addition to the motto, ‘* Esto Per- 
petua.” 

Again, when, at this my board of green cloth, 
it came to Mr. Spring Rice’s turn ** to name a 
coin,” and well knowing how satisfactory it is 
to the British creditor duly to receive his 
** dividend on the 5th January and the 5th 
July,” the calculating chancellor of the ex- 
chequer should fix on the ‘* Fides Publica ’’ of 
the same imperial series before him, and that 
ere this coin was ready to be issued, he was 
rusticating on the banks of the Shannon, and 
studying Davy’s “ Salmonia:” do you believe | 
that the dragon of Tamworth would be less 
watchful of the golden fruit, or less anxious to 
impress on the Stock Exchange the stability of 
** the public credit ?”” Though he did not beget 
the child, he would paternise it, and say, with 
a clear conscience, ‘* the wish is father to the 
thought.”” But to return from these future 
=a to our present actualities, let us at 

east maintain the high position of the coinage 
of George 1V., a.p. 1825, 1826; which, taking 
the combined sets of gold, silver, and copper, 
from the five-sovereign to the one-farthing, I 
consider to be a series of coins that no mint in 
Europe at this moment can equal, and I speak 
after having examined the drawers of a friend’s 
cabinet, who has collected every current coin 





on the Continent, and fearlessly I challenge 
comparison or competition. No modern coin- 
age, with its indispensable precision and neat- 
ness of edge, obliging it to be struck in a collar, 
can have the relief of a Greek coin. But look- 
ing up to Greek work as our acknowledged 
standard of excellence, I hold the bust of 
George IV. on this series to have very high 
merit, for breadth, softness, and dignity of 
bearing and expression ; they will transmit his 
posterity, as a most princely sovereign. Turn 
to the reverses, where the regal magnificence 
of the five-sovereign, the baronial splendour 
of the crown, and the classic Britannia of the 
penny, which will not shrink from a comparison 
with any similar personification of imperial 
Rome,—all, all are worthy of the obverse ; and, 
until something better could be produced, we 
might have been contented with what we had. 

1 will now only further trespass on your 
space, by glancing at the bad taste of having 
inscriptions in two languages on these shillings 
and sixpences of 1834 - 1838, Latin on the 
obverse, and English on the reverse, which I 
think cannot be defended by any canon of 
classic literature. As inscriptions on coins are 
for the information of the public, I would say, 
as a general rule, that it is better to use the 
language of the country, and therefore on 
English coins I would place Englisi inserip- 
tions. The East India Company have adopted 
English inscriptions on the silver coinage of 
William IV., the first bust that for very many 
centuries has appeared on an Indian coin. I 
wish we could say any thing as to its merits, 
either in design or execution. This, by the 
way. But as the English are only a very 
fractional number among the hundred millions 
of Hindostan, I would rather have inscribed 
the king’s titles in the languages of India, and 
so have made the might and the majesty of 
his power known as extensively as possible 
among the nations of the East. R. S. 

Cork, 30th March, 1839, 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
[4t Birmingham. } 

Tue Meeting, we rejoice to find, promises to 
be very fully attended; and also that every 
thing indicates a quiet and interesting display, 
not only of mechanical improvements, but of 
those advances in science which are usually 
brought forward on these occasions. The Model 
Gallery, which did so well at Newcastle, will 
probably be still more efficient in this great 
manufacturing place, on the second trial of that 
experimental exhibition. The town is now 
perfectly tranquil, and there is no reason to ap- 
prehend that it will be otherwise; and every 
preparation has been made to give a cordial 
reception to the members of the Association. 
The meeting of the general committee to settle 
for the ensuing week, is to be held ou Saturday 
next; and on Monday the Sections meet. 
Lodging books have been provided; and Mr. 
Phillips has been some time past on the spot 
making those useful preparations which his ex- 
perience and judgment suggest, and which have 
hitherto been found so beneficial in promoting 
good order and regularity in every department 
of the Association. The Local Secretaries, too, 
have been indefatigable in their exertions, and 
passed frequently between Birmingham and 
London to complete the entire arrangements in 
the best possible manner. 








NIGRITIA, ETC. 
Tue following are among other remarks ad- 
by a correspondent of ‘‘ The Times”’ 


to that journal, on the subject of the “ ex. 
pedition of the viceroy of Egypt to Nigritia 
(an account of which appeared in the Lite. 
rary Gazette of the 6th July), having visited 
Nigritia, or the Beled-Es-Soodan, and having, 
during a residence there of more than eight 
months, mixed and associated with the Turks, 
Arabs, and slaves, the oppressors and the 
oppressed, the writer thinks he may endea- 
vour to explain the motives of the statement 
which has evidently been put forth under the 
cognisance of Mehemet Ali Pasha himself :— 
Previous to 1837, he had heard that Shaboon 
and Fazoolo possessed productive and_ prolific 
gold mines ; and in the spring of the same year 
Col. Rusigger was despatched to both mives, at 
the joint expense, I believe, of the Austrian and 
Egyptian governments, and Signor Boreani, 
an employé of Mehemet Ali, was sent to Fa- 
zoolo only. I have (continues Mr. Holroyd) 
seen nothing of Col. Rusigger since his return; 
but I have seen and conversed with Boreani 
upon the result of his expedition, aud he dis. 
tinctly informed me that the mines of Fazvolo 
were so productive, that a labourer, at wages of 
twenty paras (about five farthings) a-day, could 
with ease obtain gold in ore or dust of the value 
of two and a half dollars, or ten shillings ster. 
ling. Is it, then, a matter of surprise that the 
pasha should have been desirous of increasing 
his revenue by monopolising the auriferous 
productions of this country, when his emissaries 
returned with such a dazzling account of its 
resources ? There was, however, another 
reason for his leaving Alexandria. [This 
being political, we omit.] Mehemet Ali had 
also a hankering after Abyssinia; he had 
despatched 10,000 troops up the Nile to its 
confines, in the autumn of 1837, and these 
were still in the Beled-Es-Soodan. And then 
we find him leaving Cairo in the autumn of 
1838 with 10,000 more, under the pretext 
of visiting and working the mines, whilst 
nothing was said about his wish, if a favour- 
able opportunity offered, of interesting him- 
self about Abyssinia. When he reached Fa- 
zoolo he found, however, that the accounts of 
the produce of the mines had been grossly ex- 
aggerated ; and that instead ofa labourer being 
able to obtain daily gold worth ten shiliings, it 
would be with great difficulty that he could pro- 
cure gold worth five-pence, and that the large 
number of soldiers required to protect the work- 
men would hardly, when all expenses were 
paid, leave a nominal balance in favour of the 
pasha. A few months previous to Mehemet 
Ali undertaking this journey, he sent a per- 
emptory order to M. Linant, his chief engineer, 
to request him immediately to blow up, in 
three months, all the cataracts between Cairo 
and Sennar, that he might steam from his 
capital to Fazoolo. Linant very properly re- 
plied, that he would not undertake to accom- 
plish this stupendous undertaking under ten 
years; and he was consequently informed that 
the pasha did not longer require his services. 
It appears, then, that Col. Hagreddin Bey 
received instructions to effect this passage 
through the rapids, and, like all Egyptians, 
undertook that which it was impossible to 
effect ; for, as the result proved, the steamer 
was obliged to stop at Essooau, and the pasha 
continued his journey in dehabeehs. Since his 
return, Linant had been recalled to the service. 
Weare told that the mountains and valleys of 
Nigritia abound in all kinds of curious animals. 
There are birds with four wings. I did not visit 
Fazoolo ; I did not proceed higher than Sennar. 
I was told that if I did go there I should see 





these quadvialar monsters, as well as another 
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variety of birds, very common, with the body 
of a pig and the head of an ass. My informant 
had the candour to say he had never seen them, 
though he had heard people say that they had 
friends who had. 

* Credat Judzus, non ego,’” 

FRENCH ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
WE extract the following description of the 
recent Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures, in 
the Champs Elysées, at Paris, from a very inter- 
esting article on the subject, in the ‘‘ Foreign 
Monthly Review,”’ No. 1V.— 

‘The exhibition in question was placed in 
some very elegant galleries constructed in the 
Champs Elysées, with all the taste and skill of 
simple decoration for which the French are now 
so much distinguished. Four very large gal- 
leries, communicating with an enormous trans- 
verse one, and several supplementary galleries, 
contained the products of upwards of 4000 
exhibitors from all parts of France, but more 
than half of whom were from the department 
of the Seine alone. The first gallery contained 
all the machinery, agricultural instruments, 
models of all sorts, specimens of iron and other 
metals, &c. The second comprised a miscella- 
neous assortment of things, truly French, and 
uncommonly dear, not only to Parisians, but to 
all visitors of the gay capital : hats, wigs, shirts, 
stays, bon-bons, perfumery, colours, chemical 
products, cutlery, stationery, guns, pistols, 
canes, &c.; in fact, every thing that could 
come under the head of personal nicknacks. 
The third gallery, with a supplementary one, 
was filled with all the woollen and linen stuffs, 
shawls, lace, muslins, cotton goods, &c. The 
fourth also, with a supplementary gallery, dis- 
played an immense collection of furniture, 
carpets, musical instruments, bronze-work, 
clocks and watches, philosophical instruments, 
jewellery, &c. The fifth, or transverse gallery, 
besides holding the porcelain, the glass, the 
mirrors, &c., was devoted to a miscellaneous 
collection, that, by itself alone, would have 
formed a first-rate exhibition. The galleries 
themselves were internally decorated in the 
style of the Renaissance des Arts, now the only 
fashionable style in the French metropolis ; the 
windows were all filled with stained glass, or 
the coloured blinds exhibited ; and the walls 
were all hung round with the carpets, the 
paper-hangings, the varnished leathers, Kc. ; 
producing at once a varied and even gorgeous 
effect : in fact, the coup d’eil of the whole was 
one of the most beautiful things we ever saw. 
As we have before remarked, the excitement 
caused by this great exhibition, the periodical 
return of which appears to be now definitively 
fixed at five years, was exceedingly intense, not 
only in the capital but all over the country : 
the exhibitors who flocked up to Paris with 
their products, brought each his train of friends 
or relations ; many people came to the centre 
of the nation for this very purpose alone, and 
considerable numbers of foreign manufacturers 
and visitors were observed to be thronging the 
galleries whenever they were open to the public. 
Five days in the week, during May and June, 
the public were admitted indiscriminately, and 
Wwe need hardly add gratuitously, to every part 
of theexhibition ; the other two days, and certain 
reserved hours on the five days, were kept for 
the élite of the public, admitted by tickets; on 
these, too, the royal family, who bought very 
largely there, used to go. We have no means 
of estimating the daily number of visitors, nor 
indeed of how many the galleries would hold ; 
but we know that the influx and efflux of the 


should think that about 5000 persons were 
always in them. During the last week before 
its closing, the crowd was so great that a regu- 
lar queue was formed as at a French theatre, 
from twelve o’clock till four daily, and extend- 
ing about three hundred yards from the doors 
in a file of three or four abreast. Notwith- 
standing this immense concourse of people, 
high and low, known and unknown, good, bad, 
and indifferent, for every body went, so 
admirable were the regulations of the police, 
the armed force, and the internal superintend- 
ence, or rather so good was the average conduct 
of the public, that not a single severe accident 
occurred during the two months just mentioned, 
nor any more serious offences than pockets 
picked were heard of; these, too, were very 
few in number. The truth was, that the 
exhibition formed an intellectual treat of the 
highest order, where the curiosity of every one 
was sure to meet with some object or other of 
gratification ; nobody came away disappointed ; 
there was no occasion or desire for mischief; 
the whole passed off tranquilly. This, too, be 
it remembered, was at the very time when the 
insurrection of the 12th and 13th of May 
occurred. The exhibition was closed for one 
day, that was all; and the king at his succeeding 
visits, came with a more numerous attendance 
| of guards and police officers. All this speaks 
volumes for the general good conduct of the 
people, and is, indirectly at least, a proof of 
the humanising influence of practical science, 
even on a turbulent and restless people.” 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

“Fare of the Anglo-Saxon Language and 
Literature.—During the period of which any 
written monuments in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
| guage are preserved, extending from the eighth 
| century to the Norman conquest, it seems not 
to have undergone any great change. But 
soon after the entrance of the Normans, its use 
as a written language was superseded, first by 
the Latin tongue, which, introduced by the 
foreign ecclesiastics, again took the station 
which it had occupied in the eighth century, 
and continued to flourish until the middle of 
the thirteenth; and secondly, by the Anglo- 
Norman, a Neo-Latin dialect, which was the 
vernacular tongue of the invaders, and was not 
laid aside until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue preserved its purity until the beginning 
of the twelfth century; but it then began to 
experience the influence of the great political 
revolution which had been effected in England. 
It was by degrees subjected to a general organic 
change of many of its letters; syllables were 
cut short in the pronunciation; and the final 
terminations and inflections of words began to 
be softened down, until at a later period they 
were entirely lost. In the latter years of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle, which closes with a.p. 
1155, we see that the language had already 
degenerated much from what it was fifty years 
before; and the change is still more apparent 
in the fragments lately published by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. We have scarcely any other docu- 
ments in the English tongue which can be 
ascribed with certainty to the twelfth century ; 
but when we come to the age of Layamon, in 
the earlier half of the thirteenth, we find the 
transformation so complete, that it may be 
doubted whether the uncorrupted language of 
the Anglo.Saxon writings could then be under- 
stood without much difficulty. During the thir- 








ng was incessant, and at a rough guess we 


teenth century, this organic change proceeded 





so rapidly, that there is quite as wide a differ- 
ence between the language of Layamon, and 
that which was written at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, as there had been between 
the former and that written in the tenth, or as 
there is between the English language as written 
in the reign of Edward the Second, and the 
same tongue as we possess it at the present 
day. The form of our language during the 
twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is generally termed Semi-Saxon; from 
that period to the time of the Reformation, it 
has received from modern philologists the name 
of Middle-English. The greatest destruction 
of Anglo-Saxon books happened during the 
numerous inroads of the Danes, from the ninth 
to the eleventh century, when so many of the 
richest libraries were committed to the flames, 
along with the monasteries in which they were 
deposited. Under the rule of the Normans, 
from the Conquest to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, our old chroniclers relate 
many stories illustrative of the contempt with 
which the Anglo-Norman barons regarded the 
language of those whose rights they had 
usurped; but the more serious disputes re- 
lated to charters rather than books, the latter 
(except when, from time to time, some English 
monk took them down) were allowed to lie 
neglected in the dust of monastic libraries, and 
the only losses which they sustained seem to 
have been the natural consequence of dirt and 
damp. But after this period the case was 
entirely changed, and, as they could no longer 
be read even by Englishmen, they had to suffer 
from various causes. A few monastic cata- 
logues are still preserved in manuscripts of that 
age, and they contain the titles of many Anglo. 
Saxon books, which, however, are generally 
described as being ‘old and useless.’ * Accord- 
ingly we find, that when the monks were 
in want of vellum, they scrupled not to take 
one of these ‘old and uszless’ Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts; and, having carefully scraped 
out the original letters, to make use of it 
for writing a new work, which they consi- 
dered more important and necessary. One of 
these palimpsests is preserved in the Library of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in which a splendid 
copy of the Anglo-Saxon homilies of Alfric has 
been erased to make room for Latin decretals, 
although the destruction of the original was 
not so complete as to hinder us from tracing 
here and there a few words, particularly about 
the margins of the leaves. Sometimes, also, 
when the monks were at a loss for boards 
to bind their books, they took a few folios 
of these useless old manuscripts, and pasted 
them together; as was the case with the 
leaves discovered by Sir Thomas Phillipps in 
the covers of a volume preserved in Worcester 
Cathedral. The loss which Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature sustained by these means must have been 
very great. At the time of the Reformation, 
when, by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
their libraries of manuscripts were scattered 
in all directions, the number which perished 
cannot now be calculated, though the fragments 
which are found in the old bindings of books 
are sufficient to convince us that it was not 
small. The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, however, 


* «*See, for example, a catalogue of the books in the 
library at Glastonbury, made in 1248, and printed by 
Wanley, in the introduction to his catalogue of Saxon 
manuscripts, from a MS. in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. We find several entries like the 
followin, 

Item, 


Say Anglica, vetusta et inutilia. 
Item, Sermones Anglici, vetusti, inutiles. ; 
Passionale Sanctorum Anglice scriptum, vetust. inutile, 
The second of these items was a volume of Anglo-Saxon 
homilies.” 
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suffered much less at this time than the others, 
owing to the eagerness of the reformers to col- 
lect them ; yet we still find a few fragments in 
the covers of books printed during the sixteenth 
century. The two great collectors of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in the sixteenth century 
were Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Sir Robert Cotton. At the time of 
the Reformation, when church property was not 
always regarded with the same respect as at 
present, Parker found no difficulty in trans. 
ferring most of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
which were found in the libraries of cathedrals 
and churches into his own collection. Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton was equally successful in gathering 
together those which had passed, by the plunder 
of the monasteries, into the stalls of booksellers 
or the hands of private individuals ; and these 
two libraries, the former now preserved in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and the 
latter in the British Museum, are still the 
richest in Anglo-Saxon literature. Next in 
the scale we must place the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, with the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, and one or two of the college libraries. 
The royal library in the British Museum is 
perhaps the richest of them all in Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts of Latin books ; and this, as well as 
the Harleian Library, and some other public 
and private collections, possess also a few 
scattered volumes written in the vernacular 
tongue. It has been already observed that 
public attention was first directed to the re- 
mains of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, by the 
support which they afforded to the arguments 
of the Reformers.* Soon after the middle of 
the sixteenth century, Fox the martyrologist, 
and William I'Isle, under the auspices of Arch- 
bishop Parker, prosecuted the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, and published the 
Anglo-Saxon version of the gospels and some of 
the homilies. But their knowledge of the 
language was very imperfect, and confined en- 
tirely to the prose writings ; for the difficulties 
they had to encounter, without grammar or 
dictionary, were too formidable to allow of their 
making much progress. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century flourished Spelman, 
Gibson, Whelock, and Junius, who gave to the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon language a new 
character. The first of these scholars was pre- 
pacing to establish an Anglo-Saxon professor- 
ship in the University of Cambridge, when his 
intentions were thwarted by the turbulent times 
which followed. Sir Henry Spelman published 
the Ecclesiastical Laws in 1639; and his son 
edited the Anglo-Saxon Psalter in the following 
year. In 1643, Whelock printed Alfred’s trans- 
lation of Bede, with part of the ‘ Chronicle.’ 
Junius gave an edition of the poetry attributed 
to Cedmon, in 1655. In 1659, Somner pub- 
lished the first Anglo-Saxon dictionary. From 
this period to the end of the century, numerous 
distinguished scholars were working zealously 
to bring to light new documents of Anglo. 
Saxon literature, and to facilitate the study of 
the language. Among others we may enume- 
rate Bishop Gibson, Thwaites, Rawlinson, 
Hickes, and his niece Elizabeth Elstob. In 1689, 
Hickes published the first Anglo-Saxon gram. 
mar; a book containing, as might naturally be 
expected, many errors, which later discoveries, 
and a more extensive reading, have corrected : 
but which, nevertheless, was then of great ser- 





* «Tt has been said, that so early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the monks of Tavistock applied themselves to the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon language, and that they even 
printed a grammar. No traces, however, of such a book 
can now be found; and it may have been a mere error, 
arising from the indefinite manner in which some people 
formerly applied the term Anglo-Saxon.” 


vice to the cause of Anglo-Saxon philology. 
In 1692, Bishop Gibson printed a more com. 
plete edition of the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Chronicle ;’ 
and in 1698, Rawlinson published King Alfred’s 
translation of Boethius, which was followed, in 
1699, by Thwaites’s edition of the Heptateuch. 
In 1701, an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary was 
published, in an octavo volume, by Thomas 
Benson; and four years afterwards, appeared 
thecelebrated ‘ Thesaurus’ of Dr. Hickes. After 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon language soon fell 
into neglect; and it was long regarded as a 
mere toy for the amusement of antiquaries. 
The only works of any importance which were 
given to the world during this long period, 
were the ‘ Laws,’ by Wilkins, in 1721 and 1737 ; 
Alfred’s ‘ Bede,’ by Smith, in 1722; and the 
great Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, by Lye and 
Manning, in 1772,—a monument of unwearied 
industry, but disfigured by a multitude of 
errors. In 1773, Daines Barrington published 
an ill-executed edition of King Alfred’s trans- 
lation of Orosius. In 1750, the Anglo-Saxon 


ful or not, it must undoubtedly communicate 
for the time an additional interest to every 
thing that respects “‘ The Holy Land.” If it 
were in that point of view alone, the work 
under our notice is calculated to be favourably 
received by the public; for its main object is 
stated to be, ‘to relate every event of interest 
or importance in the political, social, military, 
and religious history of the country called Pa- 
lestine, from the most remote ages to the times 
in which we live. It will thus be in the largest 
sense A History of Palestine, and not merely 
of the Hebrew nation; but, seeing that it is 
only its connexion, and the consequences of its 
connexion, with the history of the Hebrew 
people, which has rendered this small country 
of historical importance, it is also intended 
that the present volume should be complete as 
A History of the Jews ;—not leaving them, as 
most histories do, when they were utterly cast 
forth from their old possessions ; but while, on 
the one hand, the history of the country is still 
continued, on the other, pursuing the people 
into all the places of their dispersion.” 





professorship was founded at Oxford, and 
brought into effect in 1795. We owe the 
revival of the study of the Anglo-Saxon lan-| 
guage and literature at the present day, in 
some measure, to foreign scholars, whose atten- | 
tion was frequently given to it at the latter | 
end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. In 1815, Thorkelin, a Dane, published | 
the first edition of the ‘ Romance of Beowulf "| 
which is, however, a very incorrect book. A} 
few years later, Erasmus Rask at Copenhagen, | 
and Dr. James Grimm in Germany, began to| 
apply a more enlarged system of philology to 
the language. About the same time, the litera-| 
ture of our forefathers began to attract the) 
attention of scholars in England, and was 
industriously cultivated by Conybeare, Ingram, | 
and Bosworth; and, after the space of a cen-| 
tury, the place formerly occupied by Elizabeth | 
Elstob was supplied by a worthy successor in 
Miss Gurney. The systems of Rask and 
Grimm, as applied to Anglo-Saxon philology, | 
have since taken a more substantial form under | 


But, besides the extrinsic value which this 
publication may derive from the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of the times, its intrinsic merits, if 
we may judge from the part under our notice, 
will be such as to entitle it to extensive circu. 
lation. The text is at once copious and con- 
densed ; and the illustrations are fine specimens 
of the excellence to which the art of engraving 
on wood has attained. Among the most beau- 
tiful of these cuts are, ‘‘ Crusaders approaching 
Jerusalem,” “ Ruins of Jerash,’’ ** Mountains 
of Galilee and Samaria,” ** Aradus,” and “ Be- 
douin Encampment.” 


Constantinople and the Scenery of the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor Illustrated. Ina 
Series of Drawings from Nature by Thomas 
Allom. With an Historical Account of Con- 
stantinople, and Descriptions of the Plates, 
by the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D., Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman 
Porte. First Series. 4to. Pp. 84.  Lon- 
don and Paris, 1839. Fisher, Son, and Co. 





the hands of two native scholars, Thorpe and |‘ Noruine,”’ observes Dr. Walsh, “ can form 
Kemble. Thorpe's translation of Rask is the a stronger contrast, in modern times, than 
best grammar which has yet appeared. A Asiatic and European Turkey. The first pre- 
portable dictionary has been published recently serves its character unchanged—men and things 
by Dr. Bosworth ; so that the impediments’ still display the permanency of Oriental usages ; 
which formerly hindered the study of the and they are now as they have been, and will 
Anglo-Saxon language are now entirely re-| probably continue to be, for an indefinite period. 
moved. Yet still, from the deficiency in many Not so the second— Constantinople having for 
classes of documents, and from the recent period centuries exhibited the singular and extraor- 
at which it has been studied in a true philo-' dinary spectacle of a Mahomedan town in a 
logical spirit, it is a language which is but) Christian region, and stood still while all about 
imperfectly known.” 'it were advancing in the march of improve- 

With this we conclude our Illustrations of! ment, has at length, as suddenly as unexpect- 
Anglo-Saxon Literature, &c. from Mr. Wright’s edly, been roused from its slumbering stupidity ; 
very excellent Essay. Hoping and expecting the city and its inhabitants are daily under- 
that the “ Biographia Britannica Literaria,”' going a change as extraordinary as unhoped 
to which it is the preface, will be altogether for; and the present generation will see with 
worthy of such an introduction, and of the astonishment that revolution of usages and 
Royal Society of Literature, under whose! opinions, during a single life, which has not 
auspices the work is to be produced, we now|happened in any other country in revolving 
leave it in good hands. ‘centuries. The traveller who visited Constan- 

= =| tinople ten years ago, saw the military a mere 

| rabble, without order or discipline, every soldier 

imoving after his own manner, and clad and 
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The Pictorial History of Palestine. By the armed after his own fashion; he now sees 


Editor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible.” Part I.| them formed into regular regiments, clothed in 

London, 1839. Knight and Co. | uniform, exercised in a system of tactics, and 
Amono the many extraordinary projects of as amenable to discipline as a corps of German 
the present period, one of by no means the infantry. He saw the sultan, the model of - 
least startling is the attempt on the part of a: Oriental despot, exhibit periodically to his sub- 
number of opulent individuals of the Jewish | jects with gorgeous display; or to the repre- 
persuasion to obtain possession of Syria by pur-|sentatives of his brother-sovereigns, gy 
chase! Whether that attempt prove success-|and mysterious, in some dark recess of his 
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seraglio: he now sees him daily, in European 
costume, in constant and familiar intercourse 


with all people: abroad, driving four-in-hand | 


in a gay chariot, like a gentleman of Paris or 
London; and, at home, receiving foreigners 
with the courtesies and usages of polished life. 
He formerly saw his kiosks with wooden pro- 
jecting balconies, having dismal windows that 
excluded the light, and jalousies closed up from 
all spectators; he now sees him in a noble pa- 
lace, on which the arts have been exhausted to 
render it as beautiful and commodious as that 
of a European sovereign. He formerly saw 
the people listening to nothing, and knowing 
nothing, but the extravagant fictions of story- 
tellers; he now sees them reading with avidity 
the daily newspapers published in the capital, 
and enlightened by the realities of passing 
events. It is thus that the former state of 
things is hurrying away, and he who visits the 
capital to witness the singularities that marked 
it, will be disappointed. It is true it possesses 
beauties which no revolution of opinions, or 
change of events, can alter. Its seven romantic 
hills, its Golden Horn, its lovely Bosphorus, its 
exuberant vegetation, its robust and comely 
people, will still exist, as the permanent cha- 
racters of nature: but the swelling dome, the 
crescent-crowned spire, the taper minaret, the 
shouting muezzin, the vast cemetery, the gi- 
gantic cypress, the snow-white turban, the 
beniche of vivid colours, the feature-covering 
yasmak, the light eaique, the clumsy arrhuba, 
the arched baycove—all the distinctive peculi- 
arities of a Turkish town—will soon merge into 
the uniformity of European things, and, if the 
innovation proceed as rapidly as it has hitherto 
done, leave scarce a trace behind them. To 
preserve the evanescent features of this magni- 
ficent city, and present it to posterity as it was, 
must be an object of no small interest ; but the 
most elaborate descriptions will fail to effect it. 
It is, therefore, to catch, the fleeting pictures 
while they yet exist, and transmit them in 
visible forms to posterity, that the present 
work has been undertaken, and, that nothing 
might be wanting, Asiatic subjects are intro- 
duced; thus presenting, not only the Turk of 
one region as he was, but of another as he is, 
and will continue to be. The views are accom- 
panied with letterpress, describing the usages, 
customs, and opinions of the people, as ancillary 
to the pictorial representations; and a map of 
the Bosphorus is added, pointing out localities, 
and directing attention to the spot on which 
the reality stood, or still stands. To complete 
the whole, an historical sketch of the city from 
its foundation is annexed, with a chronological 
series of its emperors and sultans to the present 
day; thus combining a concise history of per- 
Sons and events, with copious details of its 
several parts, and vivid and characteristic re- 
presentations of its objects.” 

To the above comprehensive description of 
the object of this beautiful volume, we will 
only add that that object appears to us to have 
been most happily accomplished. In noticing 
former works from the same publishers (and 
this as it “ lisped in Numbers”), we have 
frequently had occasion to speak of Mr. Allom’s 
talents. They are evinced in the publica- 
tion before us in a very high degree; for, 
besides the topographical fidelity, and mastery 
of picturesque effect by which his pencil has 
hitherto been distinguished, he has here intro- 
duced into his different views groups of figures, 
exhibiting in the most pleasing manner, not 
only the rich and various costumes of the 
people, but their character, customs, and cere- 


monies. Dr. Walsh’s brief history of Con- 





stantinople, and his explanations of the plates, 
contribute greatly to the interest and value of 
the work. At the present moment, when the 
affairs of the East are in so critical a state, 
the appearance of this volume is singularly 
opportune. 


A Series of Lithographed Drawings of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway. By John 
C. Bourne. With Topographical and De- 
scriptive Accounts of the Origin, Progress, 
and General Execution of that Great National 
Work, by John Britton, F.S.A. Parts III. 
and IV. 

In accounting for the long interval that has 

elapsed since the appearance of the second part 

of this beautiful publication, the publishers 
state that it had been thought advisable to bring 
the work to a termination in three, instead of 
four parts ; to effect which, it became necessary 
to defer the publication until much beyond the 
time originally contemplated: but they express 
their hope that the delay will be found to have 
conduced materially to the improvement of the 
work. The present part contains the whole of 
the letterpress, and eighteen drawings, making, 
with those already published, the total number 
of drawings comprised in the work; viz. 
thirty-seven, instead of thirty-three, as pro- 
mised in the original prospectus. We have 
already expressed our admiration of Mr. 

Bourne's lithographic drawings. Those imme- 

diately under our notice are at least equal (we 

rather think superior) to their predecessors, in 
the interest of the subjects, and in the pic- 
turesque and masterly style of their execution. 

Mr. Britton’s ‘* Topographical and Descriptive 

Accounts” are full of useful and entertaining 

information. Would it not answer to print 

them in a form for the pocket ? 


Medical Portrait Gallery. Biographical Memoirs 
of the most celebrated Physicians, Surgeons, 
§c. &c., who have contributed to the Advance- 
ment of Medical Science. By Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S., 
&e. &c. Parts XIII. to XVIII. Whit- 
taker, and Co. 

Tue thirteenth part of this able work was the 

commencement of a new series, with some modi- 

fications of the original plan of publication. The 
principal of those modifications were,—devoting | 
the usual quantity of letterpress which had 
been assigned for three memoirs to two; en- 
riching the letterpress with the occasional 
introduction of woodcuts, to represent any new 
instruments, or other interesting matters, con- 
nected with the memoirs ; giving facsimiles of 
entire letters of some of the most distinguished 
individuals of ancient times, and even copies of 
some of their prescriptions, &c. &. To pro- 
fessional men, these improvements must have 
greatly enhanced the value of the Gallery. The 
portraits in these six parts are those of Boer- 





haave; Benjamin Travers, F.R.S.; William 
Heberden, M.D., F.R.S.; A. P. W. Philip, | 
M.D., F.R.S.; John Cheyne, M.D., F.R.S.E. ; | 
George G. Sigmond, M.D., F.S.A.; William | 
C. Cruikshank, F.R.S.; James Annesley, | 
Esq.; James Ware, F.R.S.; Sir Charles Bell, | 
K.H., F.R.S., L. and E.; Hippocrates; and 
John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S. 


Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, through France 
and Italy. Tlustrated with One Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, executed by first-rate 
Artists, from Original Drawings by Jacque. 
Part I. Nicholls. 

WE regret that we are unable to notice this 

publication in terms of praise. Technically 

speaking, the cuts are well executed ; but they | 





are far from conveying an adequate idea of the 
spirit, beauty, pathos, and peculiar character 
of the admirable work which they profess to 
illustrate. 


Church Architecture of the Middle Ages. A 
Series of Etchings of Cathedrals, Churches, 
Hospitals, Monasteries, Friaries, and other 
Ecclesiastical Edifices remaining in England. 
By John Coney. The Descriptive Account 
of each Building by the Rev. J. A. Giles, 
LL.D. Part I. London, 1839. Bohn. 

Tuts publication, in which, for the accommo. 

pation of persons not wishing to take the 

whole work, a county arrangement is to be 
adopted, begins with Yorkshire; and of course 
the magnificent and venerable minster of York 
occupies a considerable portion of the first part. 

Of the twelve plates which constitute the part, 

six are views of its exterior and interior; the 

remaining six plates are views of Fountains’ 

Abbey, Kirkstall Abbey, Kirkstall Crypt, 

Rivaux Abbey, Selby Church, and Richmond, 

Grey Friars. The public eye has of late been 

so accustomed to elaborate and highly finished 

engravings, that we fear the plain and un. 
pretending simplicity of Mr. Coney’s style, 
formed upon the topographical productions of 
former days, will not be so generally admired 
as it ought to be. Dr. Giles’s descriptive 


accounts are as satisfactory as their brevity will 
permit. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. — Another week 
(including Lablache’s benefit on Thursday) 
has been added to the finale of last Saturday, 
and the theatre closes after to-night. We are 
assured that the monied speculators in this 
property have, this season, cleared 10,0007. 
Mr. Laporte having a liberal allowance as 
manager. The advertisement for sale is merely 
a legal annual form, necessary in consequence 
of the involved state of the property. 


The Haymarket is most unremitting and 
enterprising in its exertions, and the efforts of 
its lessee, Mr. Webster, are such as absolutely 
‘¢ to command success.’ During the present 
week we have had Power, in all his rich and 
native humour, drawing bumper houses ; and 
the Queen herself to see the inimitable Teddy 
the Tyler. But not content with his high 
comic attractions, and they are of a first order 
(including Farren, Strickland, himself, Buck- 
stone, Lacy, Hemming, O. Smith, Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. W. Lacy (Miss Taylor “ as was’”’), Mrs. 
F. Matthews, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. W. 
Clifford, &c. &c.), he announces Macready to 
commence his engagement with Othello, on 
Monday, and Miss Ellen Tree to appear as soon 
as Power’s too-brief period is over. Miss 
Helen Faucit, Mrs. Warner, Miss P. Horton, 
are also engaged ; and Messrs. Phelps and 
Howe, to support the popular Covent Garden 
plays. 

English Opera House.—Snap-Apple Night, 
suggested by M‘Clise’s splendid picture on that 
subject, has been produced here as a melo- 

rama, and performed with great success after 
the first night, when very necessary retrench- 
ments in the second act were suggested by the 
languor which attended its first representation. 
Barny O’ Bother, “‘a relater of strange stories,” 
is excellently played by Mr. T. Lee ; and Mr. 
Brindal, Mr. Lyon, and Mrs. Ternan, fill up 
the other leading parts very effectively. The 
scenery and tableaux are particularly deserving 
of praise; and we are glad to see the house 
nightly filled to witness the various entertain- 
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AS SE SS ee 
ments, which are presented for the public 
gratification. 

Strand Theatre.—The Ballad Singer has 
this week added Miss Betts and Mrs. W. 
West to the strength of the Strand company, 
and given a pleasant musical variety to the 
entertainments. 





VARIETIES. 

The Wellington Equestrian Statue.—We 
learn with great satisfaction that government 
has acquiesced in the decision of the late com- 
mittee, and that there is now no longer the 
slightest obstacle to the prosecution of this in- 
teresting national work, ‘The noble colossal 
head of Wellington, modelled by Mr. Wyatt, 
has met with the most unanimous approval 
and admiration: the likeness is fine and the 
character grandly preserved. With regard to 
this artist’s execution of the horse, there can 
be but one anticipation, as no man living can 
do so much justice to that splendid animal in 
its true English form. The arch at Hyde Park 
will therefore be soon, we trust, crowned as it 
should be, with this national tribute to the hero 
of a hundred fights. 

The Nelson Monument.—There is now a 
board up in Trafalgar Square, which encloses 
the excavations for trying the foundation of the 
Nelson column. — It is as near as may be equi- 
distant between the portico of the National 
Gallery and the statue of King Charles I. at 
Charing Cross; and in a direct line from the 
one to the other. 

Curious Autograph.—A circular letter was 
sent, rather generally, some weeks ago, invit- 
ing H purchaser to buy ‘a letter written in 
1801 by Mile. de Beauharnais (afterwards 
Queen of Holland), which singularly contrasted 
with the high destinies afterwards attained by 
the Bonaparte family. In this letter, ad- 
dressed to one of the friends of her infancy, the 
daughter-in-law of Napoleon solicits an invita. 
tion to a ball for seven members of this family 
which shortly afterwards were able to distribute 
crowns amongst themselves. 

The Cambridge Camden Society, founded in 
May last, has commenced its operations by 
restoring to light the original Norman stem 
and perfect abacus of Coton Church. The 
removal of rubbish, and former church-warden 
embellishments, has opened up the ancient east 


Norman Font; and elsewhere the view of orna- | 


ments of chevronets, and intersecting arches, 
curious though rude, will reward the trouble of 
an antiquarian pilgrimage.—[Abridged from 
Cambridge Chronicle}. 

King’s College, London.—The Rev. Mr. J. H. 
Fish has given 1000/. to the funds of this insti- 
tution; which, among other advances, is adding 
an hospital to its establishments. 

Van Amburgh.—An elephant and two hyanas 
have been imported from America, for play- 
fellows for Van Amburgh. The former is 
a tame gentleman, already having travelled 
from the town of London seven years ago; 
perhaps he will favour the public with his tour 
in the United States, and his opinions. of 
Yankee population and institutions. 

Will's Whim.—No. I. Mlustrated by Jacob 
Parallel (London, Berger), is one of the nu- 
merous class of imitations of which the illus. 
trious Pickwick is the progenitor. The single 
number is rather introductory of the characters, 
and of course we cannot yet say any thing of 
the story, but that “‘ there is no offence” in 
the way of telling it. 

A Chronological Chart of the contemporary 
sovereigns of Europe (Hereford, J. N. Webb; 
London, Darton and Clark; Bath, C. A. Bart. 








lett), is a very clear and useful historical analy- 
sis in a tabular form. It begins before the 
Christian era, and comes down to our time; 
setting out with the assertion that the name of 
Great Britain is derived from Brilk, the Saxon 
appellation of the blue colour with which the 
natives stained their bodies, There is a note of 
remarkable persons in each period. 

Cerona Amarylladacea, by Miss Rosenberg, 
No I. (Bath, C. A. Bartlett}, is the commence. 
ment of a splendid representation of the nu- 
merous varieties of the Amaryllidee tribe of 
plants. This fasciculus presents us with the 
A. Sweelii and the A. Vittata Formosa; the 
last is a beautiful hybrid, and truly called ‘¢ one 
of the most charming varieties of Hippeastra.”’ 
The flowers are gorgeously coloured after 
nature. 

Life of Napoleon, with 500 designs by 
Horace Vernet. Part I. Mr. Joseph Thomas 
has just commenced the publication of this life 
in half-crown parts. The narrative is brief, 
and the work seems to rely on the numerous 
illustrations, which are spiritedly cut in wood. 

An inferior, or sixpenny edition of the same, 
Part I., has issued from the press of Mr. W. 
Strange. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower-Garden. No. 
VIli. (W. Smith.) A rich and beautiful 
plate of lupins shews how worthy our old 
favourites are to rank with the fairest of novel- 
ties in the flower-garden. The Lathyrus, 
Lotus, Astragalus, and other sweet blossoms, 
also adorn this No. ; and the third engraving 
is of a gay trio, Balsamina, Mirabilis Jalapa, 
and Impatiens Noli-me-tangere. 

Gravitation a Force inseparably and uni- 
versally associated with Matter.—Gravitation 
is fixed in matter eternally and inseparably. 
No lapse of time wears it away, no modification 
of circumstances in which it can be placed—no 
appliance of artificial means—or power of other 
natural forces upon it, removes or can remove 
the slightest conceivable portion of it. You 
may crush the parts of a body into a powder, 
apply to it the power of heat, and melt it into 
a liquid—or you may, by a yet intenser appli- 
cation of heat, dilate it into a gas; you may 
make of it a chemical solution ; bring it again 
to its original form of a solid—analyse it again 
and again—combine and recombineit: through 
all these changes you will not in the slightest 
conceivable degree have affected the gravity or 
weight of any one of its particles. Not only is 
the power of gravitating thus unalterably in- 
fixed in matter, but it is infixed in it univer- 
sally, There is no place on the earth's surface 
where there is matter and not weight—there is 
no matter known to exist in our system of the 
universe which does not gravitate; and if we 
carry on our inquiries beyond the limits of our 
system, into the fathomless depths of space, we 
find there the stars gravitating towards one 
another. It is a recent discovery of astronomy, 
that those multiple stars which, being examined 
by powerful telescopes, are seen to revolve 
round one another, and of which there are 
many, are in their motions subject to certain 
laws, which prove them to be attracted towards 
one another by the force of gravity-—-or rather 
hy a force subject to the same laws as that 
which attracts all things on the surface of our 
earth towards its centre, and our earth itself 
towards the sun. Such is the eternal, immut- 
able nature of gravitation, and such is its uni- 
versality. Although the force of gravity thus 
coexists universally with matter, yet dues it not 
reside in the same manner and degree in all 
matter 3 there is not, for instance, throughout 
all matter the same quantity of the principle of 


gravitation (whatever it may be) associated 
with the same volume. Thus the component 
materials of the planets are such, that were 
they all of the same volume or size, they would 
not, nevertheless, all weigh the same. And it 
is scarcely possible to take up any two portions 
of the matter which composes the earth’s sur. 
face, of which equal volumes would be found 
to have the same weight or gravitating power. 
—Moseley’s Illustrations of Science. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. A. Asher, of Berlin, is preparing for publication an 
interesting collection of early documents relating to the 
Geography of the Middle Ages, edited by M. 1’Avezac, 
of Paris, and Mr. Thomas Wright, of London. The 
volume will contain, among other things, the Cosmogra- 
phia Athici Philosophi, said to have been reduced to its pre- 
sent form by St. Jerome, at the end of the fourth or begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and edited from numerous MSS., 
of which two are of the eighth century; a detailed and 
exact survey of the coasts of the Mediterranean sea, made 
apparently about the twelfth century, and peculiarly 
important for the geography of Northern Africa; several 
early inedited cosmographical treatises and itineraries, and 
a collection of facsimiles of early maps of the world, 
from manuscripts of the 10th, llth, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. We repeat that this volume will throw much 
curious light on the history of geographical science and 
discovery.—Foreign Monthly Review. 

The Sabbath, —** Sabbath Walks,” by the Rev. James 
Grahame, is, we are glad to see, ‘vublished by Messrs, 
Chambers of Edinburgh, in what is called the ‘* People’s 
Edition.” Nothing can be better adapted for cultivating 
the morals and good feelings of the people. There is also 
a Memoir of the Author. 

In the Press. 

The Exiles of Zillerthal ; a Narrative of the recent Rise 
and Progress of Protestantism in the Tyrol, from the 
German of Dr. Rheinwald and other sources, — The 
Colony of Western Australia, A manual to all persons 
intending to emigrate to this Colony or its Dependencies, 
&c. &c., from authentic documents, by Nathaniel 
Cyle, Esq. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, with Maps 
and Views, 12mo. bound and gilt edges, 7s. — Paley’s 
Clergyman’s Companion in Visiting the Sick, new edi- 
tion, 18mo. gilt edges, 5s.—An Address to Medical and 
Surgical Pupils, by James Barlow, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—The 

aws, Customs, &c., of the Island of Jersey, with No- 
tices of Guernsey, by A. Jones Le Cras, ]8mo. 6s.—Man- 
chester as it Is, 18mo. 4s.—Four Ways to Paris, and Paris 
Itself, 32mo. 1s.—Memoir of the Rev. James Smith, by 
George Pritchard, f.cap 8vo. 3s,—Hebrew and English 
Dictionary, by J. S. C. Frey, 8vo. 14s.—Parents’ Friend, 
by John Morrison, D.D., 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Traverse Tables, 
by Captain J. T. Boileau, royal 8vo, 8s,6d.—The Churches 
of London, by George Godwin, plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 12s. ; 
large paper, 2/. 8s.—Guide to Italy, by M. Valery, trans- 
lated by C. E. Clifton, post 8vo. 16s.—Claridge’s Guide 
down the Danube, 2d edition, 12mo. 8s.—Maxims, Morals, 
and Golden Rules, f.cap 8vo. 2s,—The Cloud of Wit- 
nesses; a Series of Discourses, by the Rev. James S. M. 
Anderson, Vol. I., 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Shuttleworth’s (Dr.) not 
Tradition, but Scripture, 3d edition, 12mo. 4s.—Confes- 
sions of a Thug, by Captain M. Taylor, 3 vols. post Svo, 
li. 11s. 6d.—Philosophy of Common Sense, 32mo. 2s.— 
Jones’s Book-Keeping, Part I., (single entry), royal 8vo. 
12s,—Jones’s Book-Keeping, complete (single and double 
entry), 2ls.—Rev. W. Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
8vo. 7th edition, 9s, 6d.—Frank Howard's Science of 
Drawing, Part IJ., Animals, f.cap 8vo, 4s.—History and 
Topography of Ashbourne. The Valley of the Dove, 
with Tiextietions, 8vo, 1ls.; large paper, 19s.—Sketches 
of Missionary Travels in Egypt, Syria, West Africa, &c., 
by R. Maxwell Macbrair, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1832. 

August. Thermometer. Barometer. . 
Thursday.. 8 | From 51 to 69 29°07 to 29-92 
Friday ---- 9 osee GD ae 3008 ++ 3007 
Saturday -+ 10 eeee 30°05 30-02 
Sunday «+--+ 11 sees 29°85 3013 


53 | 
Monday -- 12 | 30°18 30°16 
\ 


54 +e 
5 ee 
51 


53 


Tuesday -- 13 on0e 30°11 3002 
Wedneslay 14 cose 29°95 29°00 
Prevailing Wind, S.W. 
Except the afternoons of the 13th 
clear; a little rain fel! during the evening of the 11th. 
Periodic Meteors. From nine in the evening, till 
nearly one hour after midnight of the 10th, the meteors 
were very numerous, though generally very small ; eight 
of these were of more than ordinary brilliancy, and all 
followed by trains varying from 10° to 20° in length, The 
most remarkable fact was that nearly all appeared to 
proceed in one direction, viz. from N.N.E. to 5.5. w. 
Rain fallen, ‘075 of an inch, 


and 14th, generally 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erratum.—In “ Caricatures,” page 510, line 15 of the 
notice, for * catched” read * scolded.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, an rench Schools, 
is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening, 
and will be closed on Saturday, August the — 

Admission, le. Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


7ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 


Classes in the School will be pore on Tuesday, the 
20th Aneees next, at Nine o’Clock a.m. precisely 
July 18 J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 


+ price 8d. stamped as 
NHE NE wv ‘SCIENTIFIC and LITE. 
RARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER.—Manufacturers, Me- 

chanics, Patentees, Engineers, Agriculturists, Railway Proprie- 
tors, and all who are interested in Scientific Pursuits, should 
give immediate orders to their Booksellers and Newsmen, for 

* The Inventors’ Advocate and Patentees’ Recorder,” a Weekly 
British and Foreign Miscellany of Inventions, Discoveries, and 
the Fine Arts. Price 8d. stamped, circulating free by Post. 
Communications are solicited. 

N.B, This Paper combines, also, the leading Features of a 
Literary, Dramatic, and Fashionable Journal. 

Published for the Proprietors, by William a 

e- 


London: 
7 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; to whom Books, &c. fo: 
view, and Advertisements, should be forwarded. 

CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
7th edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d, . 
CATALOGUE of Chemical Mathemati- 
cal, Magnetical, Optical, and Philosophical Apparatus 
and Instruments; the Metals, Earths, Ores and Minerals, oa 
mieal Tests and Reagents, by GEORGE KNIGHT and SO 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, London, Manufacturers of every De 
scription of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, Metallur- 
gists, Ironmongers, and Dealers in all Kinds of Mechanical 
Tools, Machines, and Materials. 
The Apparatus Classified and Priced, and — by 
upwards of Two Hundred Wi oodcuts. 





BOOKS PUBL ISHED THIS DAY. 
ith Woodcuts, f.cap 8vo. 
SUMM B RS DAY at HAMPTON 
COURT ; being a Guide to the Palace and Gardens. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Author of « Gleanings in Natural History.” 
John seit Albemarle Street. 





"WORKS ON BOTANY, 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D, F.R.S., L.S., &c. 
Professor of Botany - the London University College, ‘and in 
e Royal Institution, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


NTRODUCTION to BOTANY. 

3d edition, with Corrections and numerous Additions, 

1 large vol. 8vo. with Six Copperplates, and numerous Wood- 

engravings, 18s. clott Ne 
“ We have no hesit in ing the «I d 

Botany,’ by Dr. Lindley, to be ‘the most valuable and oumies in 
any language we are acquainted with.”—Medical Gazette. 


<CHOOL BOTANY; or, an Explanation 

of the Characters of the principal Natural Classes and 

Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Bo- 

tanical Classification of De Candolle. For the Use of the Stu- 

dents preparing for their Matriculation Examination in the 

2 niversity of London. F.cap, 8vo. with 163 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, 
ettered. 


NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY. 


2d edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections, 
anda complete List of Genera, with their Synonyms, 1 vol. 8vo. 


18s. eloth. 
YNOPS SIS of the BRITISH FLORA, 
2d edition, 


rranged according to the Natural Orders. 
with numeroes Additions, Corrections, and Improvements. 12mo. 
lds. 6d, boards, 


KEY to STRUCTURAL, PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL, and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, Pbal the 
Use of Classes, With a List of Medicinal Plants. 8vo. 


LORA MEDICA; or, a Botanical Ac- 
count of the most remark: able Plants applied to Medical 
Practice in Great Britain and other Countries. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. 
cloth, lettered. 
“ The student will find in Dr, Lindley’s work all that can be 
emacs in a treatise on medical botany.”"—Zdinburgh Medical 
vurnal, 


ace — of HORTICUL. 


2s. sewed. 








Be rautifully ypetatet in . —_— ete 12mo. cloth boards, 


NEW POCKET ‘DICTIONARY of the 
ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
By 8. E. PE’ TRONJ ‘and J. DAVENPORT. 
Containing, among other advantages, the following 
exclusive ones: 
2 The exact Pronunciation of the different Persons of Verbs. 
The Irregularities of Verbs and Nouns. 
& Obsolete Words, with their Substitutes. 
- Irregularities of Verbs, Poetical W ords, Licenses and Locu- 
teas alphabetically arranged. 


Also, in the press, 


Petronj Corso di Lingua Italiana, corrected, 


enlarged, and i 
Dulaw ond © $0. 37 Soho Square. 








Price 3s, 9d. 
» 2 x : . 
RAVELS in the EAST, including a 
Journey in the Holy Land. 
y AL PHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
A New Translation from the French. 
This Work forms one of the series of People’s Editions, pub- 
lished by W. and R. Chambers, and designed to supply approved 


| works in all departments of Literature, at the lowest price, for 


Parish Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutions, and the houses of the 
less affluent classes of the community. 
Alveady issued in the Series. 

Paley’s Natural Ti:eology, with Additions 

Lay of the Last M:ustrel, by Scott 

Marmion, by Scott 

Lady of the Lake, by Scott . 

Cottagers of Glenburnie, by Mrs. Hamitton’ 

Crabbe’ my Register and other Poems ... 

i fe and Essays (areatly improved) . 

Life and Travels of Mungo Park . 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion .. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Waketield .. 

Tennant’s Anster Fair, and other Poems . 

Smollet’s Roderick Random . 

Lord Bacon’s Essays .. 

Ramsay’s Gentle Shep! 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe .. 

Life of Robert Burns.. ° . 

Poetical Works of Robert Burus . 

Prose Works of Robert Burns ...... 

Clarke’s Travels in Russia, with Notes . 

Defoe’s Complete English ‘Tradesman 

Chambers’s Tour in Holland and Belgium ° 

Imprisonments of Silvio Pellico .... 

%%%* Other works, native and translated, | are in pre paration. 

Published by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W.S. Orr and 
Co. sccoaetis Ww. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


o ee eter eeee 


One tte 


J. C. LOUDON’ S$ STANDARD oa ON GARDENING. 
AGRICULTURE, &c. &c.} 
Catalogue cf all the New Plants introduced into Britain, 
ORTUS BRITANNICUS; or, Catalogue 
of all the Plants indigenous, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced to Britain. 3d edition, with Second additional Supple- 
ment, including all the Plants introduced into Britain, ail the 
newly discovered species, all the kinds originated in British 
gardens, up to March 1839: with a new General Index to the 
whole work, 1 all the S 1 repared under the 
direction of J. C. Loudon, "hy W. H. ‘Baxter, and revised by 
George Don, F.L.8. 381s. 6¢d.—Supplement separately, &s. 
**Ought to be in the hands of every practical gardener in the 
United Kingdom.”—New Monthly Mag. 


NCYCLOPZDIA of GARDENING. 


WwW ith nearly 1000 Engravings. New edition, 50s. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Longman, Orme, and Co. 


BY COLONEL HAWKER. 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 
12s, —_ 


SPORTS. 


8th edition, greatly enlarged, with 60 Plates, &c. 


Lately published, 
Greener on the Gun. 15s. 
II, 
BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 
A Diary in America. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ These three volumes contain a great deal that will please all 

readers.” —T'imes. Wt 

THE WORKS OF 

The Rev. Sydney Smith. 


3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, cloth, lettered, 


Iv. 
MR. JAMES’S LAST NOVEL. 
The Gentleman of the Old School. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd, 
y the same Author, 
Life of Edward the Black Prince. 
2d and cheap edition, 2 vols. f.cap. 15s. 
BY MISS MARY LOUISA BOYLE. 
The Forester. 
3 vols. post 8vo, Bis. Cd. 


VI. 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. 
Desultory Thoughts and Reflections. 
F .cap 8vo. 48. cloth, lettered. 


vil. 
BY DR. SIGMOND. 
Tea: its E fects, Medicinal and Moral. 


. Bvo. price 5s, cloth, 
“ A very curious os Seadtiont little book.” —Literary Gasette, 


VIII. 
BY GEORGE ROBERTS. 


Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the Terms and Language of Geology. 


F cap 8vo. 6s. cloth, lettered. 





““No ig book so hensive, a such 





an immense mass of matter, has ever been submitted to the 
public more free from error of the pen or the press."—Month. Rev. 


NCYCLOPZEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 
With nearly 1300 Engravings. 3d edition, 50s. 
«« One of the most scientific and justly popular works of the 
present times.”—Stewart's Planter’s Guide. 
With 


NCYCLOPADIA of PLANTS. 
Figures of nearly 10,000 Species. 2d edition, 3/. 13s. Gd. 
«The most useful and popular botanical work that has ever 
appeared in the English language.”—Jameson’s pom Journal, 
ondon: Longman, Orme, an 


“The 7th e edition, revised and enlarged, f.cap, 7s. 6d. cloth, 7" 
“NONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained. 
By MRS. MARCET. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authoress, 7 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 
3d edition, 92. 
Conversations on Land and Water. 2d edi- 
tion, 5s. 6d. 
Conversations on Chemistry. 13th edition, 
2 vols. 14s. - 
Jonversations on Natural Philosophy. 8th 
edition, 22 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
«* Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations have long been regarded as the 
best popular introductions to the science of Nature."—Spectator. 


by erin td een BOOK FOR EMIGRANTS. 
In priee 4s. bound in cloth, 
MEG GS” “HAN D-BO OK for 
corer vaste 8, ini g Useful Inf i d Prac- 
tical Di i i 1 1, Surgical, Medical, and 
other Subjects, pte cose to increase the Comforts, and add to 
the Conveniences of the Colonist. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
_Feocured, by order, of all other Booksellers in the Kingdom, 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XVII. 











Con 

+ Waagen on ad in England: "Pictures and Picture-Cieaners. 
» A Rural Polic 

8. The Corn- Laws. 
- Wheaton on the Law of Nations. 


Hungary and the Baltic, 


» Lamartine’s Poems. La Chute d'en Ange. 
6. England, Austria, and Turkey. 
7- The State of the Nation, The C hartists. 
8. bas spon be i State. The RKusso-Greek Church, 
. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fi leat Street. 





TO TOURISTS, 
Considerably enlarged -_ Senmienety 3d edition, price 8. 6d. 
» boar 

URTIS on the PRESERVATION of 
HEALTH; with Remarks on Air, Exercise, Diet, Cloth- 
ing, Bathing, &c.5 Advice to the Sedentary, Advantages of 
Change of Air and Scene, Beneficial Influence of Steamboat and 
Railroad Travelling; including a Description of the principal 
English and Continental Watering and Sea HBathing-Places, 

their Mineral Springs, &c. &e. 

ondon : Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





NOW REA 


MES. GORE’S COURTIER of the 
DAYS of CHARLES ll. 


3 vols. 


DY. 


Il. * 
Mr. Darwin’s Journal of Researches 
Into the Natural History and Geology of the gerd Countries 
visited by H. M.S. Beagle, from 1432 to 183 
1 vol. 8vo. 18s. bound. 


III. 
Temptation; or, a Wife’s Perils. 


3 vols, 


IV. 
The Life aud Times of the Right 


Hon. Henry Grattan. 
By ne Son, Henry Grattan, me A M.P. 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mariborough Street. 


Price 5s. in cloth boards, 


BRIEF SURVEY of PHYSICAL and 

FOSSIL GEOLOGY, in which is shewn the Sublimity 

of Geological Phenomena, as made known to us by the Discove- 

ries of Modern Science, and the Theory of Dr, Buckland; vindi- 
cated and established by F. J. FRANCIS. 

“The lectures are carefully connected, clearly written, and 
will prove a valuable addition to the existing elementary works 
on one of the most interesting and important of the physical Sei- 
ences."’"—New Monthly, 


London: John Hatchard and bGon, 187 Piccadilly. 
‘fate the MORBID 


N 
’ ar TS of DEFICIENCY of FOOD, chiefly with 
BPicnt 2 their occurrence amongst the prey ee Poor; also, 
Practical Observations on the Treatment of such C 
By RICHARD BARON HOWARD, M. D. 
he em to the Ardwick and Ancoats Dispensary ; 3 formerly 

dent Medical Officer at the Poor-house, Manchester. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Taylor and Walton. 

Manchester : } Coange Simms. » Exchange Street. 


RENCH TESTAMENT. 
Neat a. edition, large print, for Schools, 12mo. 


price 4s. bound, 
E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT de 
NOTRE SEIGNEUR JESUS CHRIST. Imprimé sur 
l'édition de Paris de l'Année 1805; revue et corrigée avec soin, 
d’aprés le Texte Gree. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


HERAUD’S WORKS. 
THE JUDGM ENT of the FLOOD. A 
Poem. 

«* Heraud’s ‘ Judgment of the Flood’ is an epic poem.”—John 

Wilson, in Blackwood's Magazine, July 1839. 
The Descent into Hell. A Poem, in terza, 
rima, 2d edition. The only correct Specimen of such Metre in 
oe English Language. Also, Oration on Coleridge, and Lecture 


nm Poetic Genius as a Moral Power 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


8 New Burlington Street, August 16. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ADVENTURES OF A THUG. 


By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, of the Service of H. H. the Nizam. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


IL 
VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ‘‘ Wild Sports of the West,” “ Capt. Blake, or My Life,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. with characteristic Illustrations and Portraits. 
III. 


IRELAND; 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 
By GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 


Translated, with Illustrative Notes, by W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately.) 
Iv. | Vv. vi. 


— Hamilton King. The Hon. C. A. Murray's Travels New Zealand; 
y M. H. BA » Esq. (‘« The Old Sailor”) } in North Am: ca, Narrative of Travels and Adventures during a Residence in that 
Author of « Land and Sea Tales,” “ Tough Yarns,” &o During the Years 1834 9 and 1836. . Country, from the Year 1831 to 1837. 

Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. By J.8. POLACK, Esq. 
« We recommend ‘ Hamilton King’ to every admirer of a well- 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. A new and cheaper edition. 
told racy tale. There is so much truthfulness, so much appa- ««Mr. Murray's Travels are full of interest. His account of In 2 vols. 8v0. with Plates, price 16s. (originally published 
rently direct portraiture of nature, in both the scenesandcharac- the Pawnee tribe of Indians, with whom he associated intimately, at 28s.) 
ters, that we cannot avoid suspecting the story to have some | is admirable, from the curious and interesting nature of the de- « The best work that has yet been written concerning New 
foundation in truth.”—Atlas. | tails."—John Bull. | Zealand.”—Morning Herald, 














COMPANION TO THE STANDARD NOVELS. 


Now in course of publication, in neatly bound Pocket Volumes, embellished with Engravings, and printed uniformly with the Standard Novels, price Six Shillings each, 


BENTLEY’S: STANDARD LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
MODERN LITERATURE, 


ys WHICH NOW COMPRISES 
Vol. I. Maxwell's 1 ports of the West, Vol, III. Gleig’s Traditions cf Chelsea College. 
With Fifteen Engra' rice Six Shillings. With Portrait of the Author, price Six Shillings. 


Vol. IV, Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Vol. II. Washingtem Zrving’s Astoria: © sFeh FM's y hE eeemong 
With Portrait of the Author, price Six Shillings. With Fifteen Engravings, including a Portrait of Mrs. Trollope, price Six Shillings. 
Vol. V. (now ready), Captain Chamier’s Life of a Sailor, with Engravings, price Six Shillings. 
*,* Any Volume can be had separately. 





CHEAP AND ELEGANT LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


Now in course of publication, in neatly bound Pocket Volumes, price ‘Six Shillings each, printed and embellished with Engravings, uniform with the ‘ Waverley Novels,” 
to which they are suitable Companions, 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


THE COLLECTION NOW COMPRISES— 


Vol, : Vol. Vol. , 
1. The Pilot, by Cooper. 20. Lionel Lincoln, by Cooper. 39. The Heiress of Bruges, by Grattan. . De L’Orme, by James. : 
2. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. . Lawrie Todd, by Galt. 40. Red Rover, by Cooper. . Headiong Hall, Nigh Abbey, Maid 
8. The Spy, by . . Fleetwood, by Godwin. 41. Vathek, by kford; Castle of Otranto, Marian, and Crotchet Castle, by Pea- 
4. Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Miss Jane Sense and Sensibility, by Miss Austen. by Horace Walpole; and Bravo of Venice, cock. , 
‘orter. Corinne, by Madame de Staél. by M. G. Lewis. 58. Trevelyan, by the Author of ‘* A Marriage 
- - Leon, by Godwin. 42. The Country Curate, by Gleig. in High Life.” 


ast of the Mohicans, by Cooper ‘ ey V4 agg oe Nat d Art, b The Betrothed, by M i Philip A by J 
- © }) Simple tor: an ature an rt. 43. e trot anzoni. u stus, ames, 
7 and 8 The Scottish Chiefs, by Miss Jane Pe Inehbald cy Mori Rest masd: be Ateowerth- 


44. Hajji Baba, by Morier 
Porter. Henry Masterton, by James. 
9. Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley; and Ghost . Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, by 46. The Parson’s Daughter, by Theodore 





BE EERBRE 


+ Mansfield Park, by Miss Austen. 45, Hajji Baba in England, by Morier. 
i Peter Simple, by Marryat. 
Seer, Vol. I. by Schiller. Miss Austen. 


ook. Jacob Faithful, by Marryat. 

10. Riga Huntly, uo Brockden Brown; and » The Smuggler, by Banim. 47. Paul Clifford, by Bulwer. Japhet in Search of a Father, by Marryat. 

onclusion of Ghost Seer. Pride and Prejudice, by Miss Austen. 48. ‘The Younger Son, by Capt. Trelawny. King’s Own, by Marryat. 

11. Hungarian Brothers, by Miss A. M. Porter. - Stories of Waterloo, by Maxwell. 49, The Alhambra, by Washington Irving; Mr. Midshipman Easy, by Marryat. 

42 and 13. Canterbury Tales, by the Misses . The Hunchback of Notre Dame, by Victor The Last of the Abencerrages, by Cha- Newton Forster, by Marryat. 
teaubriand; and the Involuntary Pro- The Pacha of many Tales, by Marryat. 
phet, by Horace Smith. Rattlin the Reefer. 

50. The Headsman, by Cooper. Captain Blake; or, My Life, by Maxwell 

51 and 52. Anastasius, by Hope. » Helen, by Miss Edgeworth. 

53. Darnley, by James. . The Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer. 

. The Bivouac, by Maxwell. 

» Precaution, by Cooper. 
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» The Pioneers, by Cooper. 
» Seif-Control, by Mrs. Srenten. 
. Discipline, by Mrs. Brunton, 
. The Prairie, by, Cooper. by Cooper. 
ond 19. The Pastor's Fireside, by Miss - Mothers and Daughters, by Mrs. Gore. 54. Zohrab, by Morier. 
ane Porier. 38. The Bravo, by Cooper. 55. Heidenmauer, by Cooper. 


ANY OF WHICH CAN BE HAD SEPARATELY. _ 
*,* The next Volume (which will be published on the 3st instant), will contain 


MR. THEODORE HOOK’S JACK BRAG. 


The Works which form the Standard Novels being the Copyright of Mr. Bentley, can only be procured in that Series, which is wholly unconnected with any other 
Collection of Novels whatever. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Wer Majesty. 
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